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Educational Strait Jackets 


FARNSWORTH CROWDER 
In the Survey Graphic 


é DUCATION is the total of the 


4 processes whereby a community 


shapes and informs its members. In 

our society, with the decline of the 
family, the neighborhood, and the 
church, the sum of neglected and 
abandoned educational jobs are 
shoveled over the fence for the 
pedagogues to deal with. But then 
society drapes itself over the fence 
as an officious supervisor, com- 
plains, and issues orders to go slow. 
The freedom to teach and the free- 
dom to learn are hedged in by 
serious limitations. These are of 
two sorts, those imposed from with- 
out and those inflicted by the teach- 
ing profession on itself. 

There is, first off, that hampering 
st of conditions created by the 
terms under which our children 
grow up. We think of them, freed 
from child labor, as having been 
‘liberated” for education. This is 
tme. But it is true at the same time 
that they have been eliminated from 
community activity. The urban ju- 
venile among us is not meshed into 
Society as a functioning contributor: 

B he doesn’t even bring in the kin- 
8 dling. The school cannot guide him 
§ 0 useful, responsible work, be- 
Cause except for casual afternoon 
aid vacation jobs, serious work is 





Farnsworth Crowder, a former 

teacher, is now a free-lance writer. 

Reported from the Survey Graphic, 

XXXVI (November, 1947), 617- 
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postponed until graduation. He is 
unlikely to have any clear goal or 
great urgency demanding scholastic 
exertion. Thus, for years he may 
flounder aimlessly. He cannot see 
very well because he is asked to 
look too far ahead. 

The school cannot serve him 
much in his family relationships be- 
cause it does not deal with him in 
his home. It cannot direct him to- 
ward religious experience, because 
public schooling is strictly secular. 
The educational effort, confined 
within the rather stark environment 
of the schoolhouse, must be heavily 
bookish and academic. 

Further complicating the situa- 
tion is the policy of free, universal, 
compulsory education. Pupils are 
enrolled earlier, they stay longer, 
and all must attend for a fixed 
time. Energy and funds must be 
spread thin to give every mother’s 
son his chance and, if possible, 
every grandpa a second chance. 
The necessary partner of the master 
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who would ‘“‘gladly teach’ is the 
pupil who would “gladly learn.” 
Under a policy of universal educa- 
tion, teachers who would gladly 
teach must struggle instead with 
the aimless and the apathetic, the 
dull-witted and the violent, trying 
to egg on the learning process with 
the award of grades and penalties 
and the disgrace of flunking; they 
must try to make interest glow with 
ingenious ‘“‘projects,” graphic de- 
vices, and dramatizations. And even 
though no headway is discernible, 
Johnny must continue to be exposed 
to learning. 

Educators need not feel too bad- 
ly about the remarkable teaching 
proficiency of the armed services. 
The military had two special re- 
sources—definite, rigid, life-and- 
death objectives; and the lash of 
compulsion. Civilian teachers are 
confronted by pupils having divers 
goals or no goals at all. A teacher 
cannot wave the whip of compul- 
sion. The most he can say is, 
“Johnny, you ought.” 

Public school people, talking 
shop, have a quartet of favorite 
gripes on limitations: 

—over the salary schedule; 

—over petty tyrannies within the 

academic hierarchy; 

—over the uncooperativeness of 

parents; 

—and, contrariwise, over public 

meddling. 

The last of these is most perti- 
nent here and instances could run 
on to the point of melancholy tedi- 
um. 

When a superintendent flew 


from the straight-and-narrow path 
of discretion to help organize 4 
consumer’s cooperative, a merchant 
member of his board took him to 
task with a lecture on the ethics of 
“unfair competition.” 

During a smallpox scare, 4 
school administrator announced 
that the school doctor would give 
free vaccinations to all children, 
The county medical society bristled 
and its secretary wrote a letter of 
protest: ‘‘Next thing we know the 
school will be offering to deliver 
its future pupils from their moth- 
ers, free.” The original offer was 
amended to read that vaccinations 
would be available to children un- 
able to go to their own physicians, 

The California State Board of 
Education was considering a pro- 
posed new arithmetic test, the au- 
thors of which had _ introduced, 
among problems about oranges and 
marbles and men on bicycles, some 
problems having to do with taxes 
social security, and the standard of 
living. Objections sprang up about 
these ‘‘extraneous matters.” The 
board, ‘‘to avoid stirring up 
trouble’’” moved that the question- 
able references and problems be 
deleted. 

“To avoid stirring up trouble’ 
is perhaps the first law of survival 
and promotion in the field of pub 
lic education. Emma Beekmant, 
in a report on a study of education 
in a midwestern town, observed 
that freedom to discuss contempo: 
rary problems was related to tht 
distance of the problems from th 
schoolhouse. Concerning mattes 
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dose to home, she says, ““The spirit 
of free inquiry was lacking. .. . 
if {a pupil} did bring up a con- 
troversial issue of the community, 
he might be silenced with the re- 
matk, “This is not the place for 
such discussion.’ ”” 

She puts her finger on one rea- 
sn for such silencing: “Because 
the community did not grant secu- 
rity of position to its teachers, the 
young people were deprived of the 
opportunity to study it [the con- 
troversial issue }.”” 

There is another, sterner reason. 
Adult reluctance to be open and 
honest with the oncoming genera- 
tion contains a great deal of the 
psychology of the hovering mother 
who mourns to see her babes grow 
out of their trusting innocence. It 
contains even more of the psychol- 
ogy of the anxious father trying to 
postpone the day when the little boy 
who worships him as a superman 
begins to find him out as a fum- 
bling, all-too-human being. Hence 
curses sharply eyeing the elders’ 
handiwork in the immediate Now 
and considering reforms for To- 
morrow make parents and school- 
boards nervous. For example: the 
Town Club of Scarsdale, New 
York, following a two-year survey, 
issued a report condemning the lax 
training in fundamentals and ask- 
ing for a return to traditional sub- 
jects, 

But the circle of confinement is 
not yet closed. There is a set of 
‘nditions imposed on public edu- 
ation by our culture’s character- 
istic and limited comprehension of 
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the nature of man and of his busi- 
ness on earth. F. S. C. Northrop, 
making his examination of the 
American version of the western 
mind, has characterized it embar- 
rassingly by its esthetic, religious, 
and spiritual illiteracy in explain- 
ing not only that this illiteracy ex- 
ists but that it is generally accept- 
able. 

This makes the going extremely 
difficult for those educators who 
find such illiteracy regrettable. De- 
spite all their efforts to “enrich” 
the curriculum, that curriculum, 
from the point of view of the na- 
ture of man and the grand total of 
his possibilities, remains as remark- 
able for what it leaves out as for 
what it emphasizes. It must operate, 
above all else, to produce duplicates 
of a typed figure—the-schooled- 
American-who-makes-good. 

The compelling motive animat- 
ing this figure is the desire to get 
ahead. Hence, the one clear ob- 
jective for the school system, as 
the public sees and pays for it, is 
to help boys and girls to get ahead 
and amount to something. Evi- 
dence that they have done so is to 
be read—not from their esthetic 
sensitivity, or from their achieved 
philosophy of life, or from their 
religious awareness, or their emo- 
tional security—but from their eco- 
nomic and occupational status, from 
their ability to command worldly 
substance and recognition, comforts 
and amusements. 

. For the educator, the conse- 
quence of our prizing this particu- 
lar set of values is that, to please 





the patron, emphasis must bear 
down heavily on factual knowl- 
edge; intellectual training; and use- 
ful mental, manual, and social 
skills. Other “values” rank in an 
inferior position, neglected, even 
dismissed as frills. 

It must seem incredible that a 
profession so hemmed around 
would further limit its freedom by 
hobbling its own feet. But there 
is no one, I venture, who can sur- 
pass the educators—particularly at 
the teachers’ college level—when 
it comes to spinning complications. 
Jacques Barzun in The Teacher in 
America has given the definitive 
treatment of what I am referring 
to—the awful, the ponderous in- 
volvements, convolutions, and tech- 
nicalities of pedagogic theory and 
methodology, couched, as he says, 
in “educator's patois, easily the 
worst English now written.” 

Much of this entangling mass of 
professional literature and practices 
is an excretion of the process, pre- 
sided over by teachers’ colleges, 
whereby educators themselves 
“amount to something.” 

The young teacher aspirant, tak- 
ing his first required degree, meets 
the lingo and the literature and 
goes to his first job indoctrinated 
by the emphasis on methods and 
machinery. Seeking promotion, he 
returns to school for a second re- 
quired degree, for which he does a 
piece of “original” research. When 
the master of arts feels ambitious 
for further advancement, he returns 
to school for a third required de- 
gree and grinds out yet another re- 
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search contribution. Subsequently 
he serves as a kind of sales engi. 
neer for his alma mater, introduc. 
ing its latest theories and inven. 
tions to the classrooms. And 50 it 
comes to pass that the school of 
education spreads its influence. 

Here is an American high school, 
enrolling about 1200 pupils and 
rich enough to afford the very lates, 
The administrative operations rt. 
quire the services of: a principal 
an academic vice-principal; a vou- 
tional vice-principal; a records se 
retary; two stenographers; a night. 
school principal; two vocational. 
guidance counselors; a_ test-and- 
measurements expert; a curriculum 
coordinator; departmental super 
visors working out of the supetin- 
tendent’s office. 

These people, by the principal’ 
own sad admission, are largely pre 
occupied with paper work, red tape 
and conferences. Even the chil 
dren, seeing their teachers harassed 
by messengers from the office wit 
requests and directives, note the 
ridiculous side of it. Class tim 
is consumed. The principal groan 
under the burden. 

What can be said in the way 
hope? ° 

The educator is grimly humbk 
in that he has an almost neuroti 
bent toward selfexamination. Ht 
says, in effect, what a very littl 
way we have come—what a lot 
way yet to go! But underneath tit 
American educator’s exterior thet 
is a highminded aggressiveness. ft 
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Qn October, 1946, 66.6 per- 
cent of the 16- to 17-year-old group 
wete attending school, while 68.7 
percent were in school in 1940. 
Work opportunities during and im- 
mediately following the war may 
be the chief cause of the 2-percent 
decrease. But what of the 31.3 per- 
cent who were not in school in 
1940? Many factors contributed to 
keep these and children in other 
age groups from attending school. 
Numerous studies of why pupils 
leave school point to the impor- 
tance of the economic factor. During 
the operation of the CCC, for ex- 
ample, a committee interviewed en- 
tollees in the various camps to learn 
why they had dropped out of 
school. “Had to go to work,” 
“Failed—didn’t like it,” and 
“Wanted to go to work,” accounted 
for 78 percent of the responses. 
The reason most often given 
was “Had to go to work” (36 per- 
cent). Howard M. Bell found, 
ina study made of young people 
between the ages of 16 and 24 
in Maryland, that 34 percent of 
the youth left school because of 
‘lack of family funds.” 

According to Who Shall Be Edu- 
tated ? ; 


There are three lines of evidence 









Which indicate that children at the 
lower economic levels do not have all 


the educational opportunity they or 
their parents desire. 


One is the fre- 





High-School Attendance and Family 
Income 






GRACE S. WRIGHT 
In School Life 
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Grace S. Wright is Research As- 
sistant, Secondary Education Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Reported from School Life, 
XXIX (June, 1947), 7-10. 
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quency with which “lack of money” is 
given as a reason for quitting school. 
Another is the sharp increase in col- 
lege and high-school enrolment that 
came with the establishing of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration student- 
aid program in 1935. A third is that 
there is a substantial out-of-pocket cost 
attached to attendance at a “free” high 
school... .. 

Our “free” public schools are 
free in that there is, in most cases, 
no tuition cost. But the high-school 
student must have funds for trans- 
portation and for gym, locker, and 
laboratory fees, as well as for school 
supplies, school publications and ac- 
tivities, extra clothes, and some- 
times textbooks. Harold C. Hand 
found the annual cost of going to 
high school to be $125. Expendi- 
tures of children of different welfare 
levels ranged from about $52 for 
those with unskilled and semi- 
skilled parents to $154 for children 
of parents in the professional class. 
Paul B. Jacobsen reported the aver- 
age expenditures of 19,459 children 
in 29 states to be $81.96, ranging 
from $62.96 in the ninth grade to 
$109.14 in the twelfth. Children 
of families who cannot cope with 








this progressive increase in ex- 
penditures tend to drop out of 
school, increasing the expenditures 
of students in the upper years. 

Bernard D. Karpinos found that 
school attendance increases marked- 
ly with increase in family income. 
For the 16- to 17-year-old group 
the increase was from 65 percent in 
families with incomes less than 
$1000 to 88.3 percent for those 
with incomes of $3000 and over. 

A-U. S. Bureau of the Census 
report presents statistics on educa- 
tion completed by urban and rural 
nonfarm youth cross-classified with 
rental value of the homes from 
which they came. The 75 percent 
mark for those who had completed 
at least the first year of high school 
at 17 is reached by each of four 
groups in a different rental bracket 
or economic classification: White 
girls, $10-14; white boys, $15-19; 
Negro girls, $20-29; Negro boys, 
$30-49. The rapid rise in per- 
centages from the lowest level to 
the $10-14 rental bracket reveals 
the seriousness of the effect of lack 
of funds. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
in its March, 1940, estimate of 
the cost of living for a manual 
worker's family of four persons, 
made an allowance of $22.60 
monthly for housing in a mainte- 
nance budget of $1393. In some 
sections of the country, the family 
living on this budget was in a posi- 
tion to provide the average of funds 
necessary for attendance at high 
school of one or two children; in 
other sections, children attending 
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high school were necessarily te. 
stricted .in their spending to less 
than the average of $81.96 as piv. 
en by Jacobsen. For families in 
the under-$20 monthly — rentd 
brackets, which, according to the 
Bureau of the Census report cited 
above, comprised 43 percent of all 
urban and rural nonfarm children 
of high-school age in 1940, ex. 
penditures beyond the minimum 
required for school supplies and 
special school fees would seem to 
have been prohibitive; and for 
nearly half of this group—18 per- 
cent in the under-$10 rental bracket 
—even such small items, no doubt, 
presented a real problem. 
During recent years, including 
1944, there were large percentages 
of children of families whose in- 
comes are below ‘‘maintenance- 
budget” standards and who thus 
probably lack adequate funds for 
high-school attendance. In 194, 
for instance, 36 percent of the non- 
farm population and 50 percent 
of the farm population had in- 
comes below the cost-of-living 
budgets. Furthermore, this figure no 
doubt reflects the increase in ef- 
ployment and in salaries which 
came with the acceleration of the 
defense program. Bureau of Le 
bor Statistics showed that 29 pet- 
cent of the city population had in- 
comes below cost-of-living budget 
in 1944. The war years, of couts¢, 
brought not only higher salaries but 
employment of more than one 
member of the family in many i 
stances. Thus 1944 figures are nol 
typical of normal economic status 
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Recent Tendencies in Soviet Education 






GEORGE S. COUNTS 


In the American Teacher 


HE statesmen of the world 
should be examining and studying 
education in the Soviet Union, for 
what goes on in the Soviet schools 
may be more significant than what 
goes on in the educational institu- 
tions of other countries. There have 
been vast changes in Soviet educa- 
tion in the last 15 years, in the last 
10, in the last five. Important 
changes may take place in a single 
yeat. They show, I think, what the 
long-term policies of the Soviet 
Union are, in so far as they are 
known today by Soviet leaders 
themselves. 

First, Soviet education is pro- 
foundly social or political in pur- 
pose. Education is regarded as an 
instrument or weapon for the 
achievement of the policies of the 
state. As a consequence, the Rus- 
sians view education far more seri- 
ously than we do and devote to 
ita much larger proportion of their 
national income. 

Secondly, Soviet education em- 
braces a vast system of schools that 
teaches from the kindergarten and 
nurseries up to the universities and 
higher technical schools. It em- 
braces all agencies for molding the 
mind—the press, the radio, the 
theater, the motion picture, even 
att itself. This system is designed to 
futher the policies of the Soviet 
state, 

Third, and this is extremely im- 
portant, Soviet education is mono- 
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George S. Counts is Professor at 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. Reported from 
the American Teacher, XXXII 
(November, 1947), 16-19. 
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lithic in control, i.e., it is controlled 
from the center by the highest 
organs of the Communist Party. 
Consequently, when changes are 
made they are made without excep- 
tion throughout the system. In 
1934, on the personal initiative of 
Stalin, at a meeting of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, it was decided that 
the history textbooks should be re- 
written. Committees of scholars 
were appointed to develop outlines 
for the new books. These outlines 
were then referred back to the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee, which 
criticized them severely and ap- 
pointed a reviewing committee 
composed of the three most power- 
ful men in the Soviet Union— 
Stalin, Kirov, and Zhdanov—to 
make corrections. Their ‘Remarks 
on the Outlines’ were published 
and have served ever since as guid- 
ing directives for writing history 
textbooks to be used in Soviet 
schools. In the middle '30’s the 
principle of the “‘stable’’ textbook 
was adopted. Each textbook for a 
particular subject for a particular 
grade is prepared with great care 
and is used throughout the system. 
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Another illustration of mono- 
lithic control is the abolition of a 
subject called pedology, a combina- 
tion of scientific child study and 
educational measurement, which 
had been developed in the early 
'20’s in teacher-training institutions. 
In 1936 a commission issued a de- 
cree abolishing pedology and pe- 
dologists. I arrived in the Soviet 
Union in time to witness an im- 
portant gathering of educational 
leaders who, I discovered, were 
called together to put the pedolo- 
gists ‘“‘on the spot.” Each educator 
who had written extensively on 
pedology presented a paper in 
which he endeavored to show he 
had never been a real pedologist. 
The founder and leading exponent 
of pedology confessed his sins, said 
he was awfully sorry, and placed 
responsibility on bourgeois influ- 
ences surrounding his early years. 

The first of the four important 
changes I shall mention is in -pupil- 
teacher relationships. In the 1920's 
American educators who went to 
Russia thought progressive educa- 
tion was in full swing. There were 
no examinations, marks, home- 
work, or systematic curriculum. The 
children even had a voice in hiring 
and firing, and in the promotion of 
their teachers. 

In the early ’30’s things began to 
change. At the present time the 
Soviet program of instruction is the 
most systematic I have ever seen. 
There is an extremely careful grada- 
tion of subject matter from the first 
year through the tenth, the period 
of primary and secondary instruc- 


tion. A strict code of 20 rules (Cf, 
November, 1946, EDUCATION Dr. 
GEST, pp. 13-14) prescribes the be. 
havior of children in the school, on 
the street, at home, and in public 
places. Children are not supposed 
to attend picture shows or other 
places of entertainment without the 
permission of their teachers. Each 
has a pupil card which he must al- 
ways carry. For violation of the 
rules a child may be punished up 
to and including expulsion from 
school. 


The second great change is the 


abolition, in 1943, of coeducation 
in all communities large enough to 
maintain two school systems for 
children between 7 and 17. The 
reason is given in the official Soviet 
Pedagogy on which I am basing a 
good deal of what I am saying. 
“This decision was called forth 
chiefly by the necessity of differenti- 
ating the military-physical prepara- 
tion of both sexes.” 

Third, a powerful emphasis is 
placed on the development of pz 
triotism. In a large chapter in Ped- 
agogy on moral education it is 
stated several times that education 
in Soviet patriotism is the most im- 
portant part of education in com- 
munist morality. Back in the '20's 
the term “Motherland” was con- 
sidered counter-revolutionary. But 
since the early thirties the emphasis 
on patriotism has grown until i 
permeates the entire educational 
program. Along with this has gone 
a tremendous glorification of Rus 
sia and the Russian people. 10 
illustrate: 
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RECENT TENDENCIES 


In 1840, a distinguished Rus- 
sian writer, Belinsky, made this 
prophecy: “We envy our grand- 
children and great grandchildren 
who are destined to see Russia in 
1940 standing at the head of the 
civilized world, giving laws to 
science and art, and receiving rever- 
ent tribute from all enlightened 
humanity.” This is quoted in Peda- 
gogy with the following observa- 
tion: “This prophecy has been ful- 
filled.” 

There is also universal glorifica- 
tion of Russian military valor. I 
have two editions of a history text- 
book. In the 1937 edition there sur- 
vived some of the criticism of na- 
tionalism characteristic of the early 
years of the Revolution. In an ac- 
count of the siege of Sebastopol 
during the Crimean war the 1937 
edition stated that Russian soldiers 
“died daily by the hundreds.” In 
the 1945 edition these same soldiers 
“fought heroically.” 

The great war through which we 
have just come is called the ‘‘Great 
Patriotic War.’ I have a copy of 
the history textbook used in the last 
yeat of high school which covers 
from 1890 through the Great Pa- 
triotic War. In the 1945 edition 
there are only about 30 lines given 
to the military contribution of the 
Allies to the winning of the war. 
There is no reference to Lend- 
Lease, to the bombing of German 
industrial centers, or the battle of 
the oceans. But the account does in- 
clude a very glowing tribute to the 
British and American armed forces 
for the landing in Normandy. In 
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the 1946 edition the account is re- 
duced to 150 words, and the glow- 
ing tribute is gone. The Russians 
also take practically complete credit 
for the defeat of Japan. 

The Russian textbooks speak of 
the Soviet Union as the most ad- 
vanced, the most progressive, the 
most powerful, the greatest country 
in all the world and the hope of all 
progressive mankind. I wish I had 
room to give you the interpretation 
of America which you will find in 
these textbooks. 

We come now to the fourth great 
change—the emphasis on military 
training. Such training begins for- 
mally for boys in the fourth grade. 
According to Pedagogy, every sub- 
ject should contribute co this end. 
And that is not the whole story, for 
the emphasis goes down to the 
nursery schools and kindergartens. 
I quote directly from Pedagogy: 
“In their games the little ones re- 
flect the surrounding life. Here 
children play Red Army soldier; in 
their hands are little flags; on their 
uniforms and caps are the insignia 
of infantrymen, tankmen, sailors, 
and aviators. They march in forma- 
tion to the tune of a martial song.” 
This goes on from the age of three 
to the age of seven. 

The Pedagogy to which I have 
referred is a large book of about 
250,000 words. The word ‘‘democ- 
racy” is used only once, and that 
is in a quotation from Lenin. The 
term apparently is for use abroad. 

As you examine the Soviet edu- 
‘cational program, I think you are 
driven to the conclusion that the 
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Russians are expecting to rely 
wholly on their own strength in 
international affairs. In the entire 
Pedagogy there is not a single ref- 
erence to the United Nations or to 
Unesco. Nor is there any reference 
to the development of an under- 
standing of the institutions and 
cultures of other peoples. 

I have come to the conclusion 
that the Soviet Union is essentially 
a theocracy. This theocracy possess- 
es a vast sacred literature and four 


major prophets. In dealing with 


critical matters in educational and 
social philosophy writers invariably 
appeal to these prophets—Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. For ex- 
ample, the discussion of types of 
personality in an educational psy- 
chology begins with a quotation 
from a speech that Stalin made. 

In the Pedagogy, there is not a 
living political leader mentioned 
except Stalin, and he may be men- 
tioned two or three times in the 
same paragraph. In the 1946 edi- 
tion of a history textbook, there is 
a reference to a young partisan wo- 
man who has already become a kind 
of legendary figure in Russia. The 
book reports her last words as she 
faced the German firing squad: 


“Fear not! Stalin is with us! Stalin 
will come.” The threat to the peace 
of the world of such a psychology 
is obvious. 

Along with this development of 
loyalty to Stalin a similar attitude 
has been developed toward the 
Communist Party. In Pedagogy, 
there is repeated reference, more. 
over, to ‘our best people.” These 
people are, first of all, the Party 
members with Stalin at their head, 
Thus we see appearing an “aristo- 
cratic’’ state in the literal meaning 
of the word. 

The Pedagogy tells how every 
subject of the curriculum must be 
used to develop patriotism and 
“sacred love’ of the Motherland. 
It also proceeds to emphasize the 
corollary that this means the foster- 
ing of burning hatred of all en- 
emies. And it seems probable that 
anyone Stalin or the Party calls an 
enemy will be regarded as such. 

I wish I knew what all this 
means. If the Russians continue on 
their present course, we shall doubt: 
less march down the same road. 
We are already at the beginning of 
that road. We must strive to pet- 
suade the Russians that this is the 
way of madness. 


J ortune’s latest public opinion survey reveals that at 
least half the people in the U. S. have some sort of bias 
against minority groups. The Jews seem to come in for 
the greatest share of prejudice. According to the South- 
west, the Protestants have too much political power; the 
rest of the country shows concern over the power wielded 


by Catholics. 
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Critical Thinking—An Essential for 
Democracy 


WARREN R. Goop 


4g T is generally conceded now- 
adays that education should foster 
the disposition and the ability to 
analyze critically rather than to 
accept, to make plans and execute 
them or to choose an alternative 
and adapt to circumstances rather 
than merely to follow directions. 
Yet most of our schooling demands 
a humble conformity. Many teach- 
efs continue to teach at the lowest 
level, the memory level, and to 
test at the same low level. There is 
not enough inquisitiveness or 
enough doubting. Teaching meth- 
ods are curiously at odds with 
teaching purposes. 

A glance at the historical back- 
ground of public education may 
help to explain the long-standing 
tradition of authoritarianism. Be- 
fore the Protestant Reformation 
there was no need for education of 
the masses. But after Martin Luther 
nailed his thesis to the church door, 
these protestants no longer ex- 
pected passive salvation; they had 
to be able to read the Bible for 
themselves and to save their own 
souls. That meant that schools must 
be established to teach all these 
people to read so they could be 
saved. And the people were pre- 
dominantly peasants, so they had to 
submit and endure. Their schools 
were appropriate to their status. 

But the schools have retained 
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their traditional character without 
due recognition of the changes in 
objectives that require changes both 
in methods of instruction and in 
discipline. The schools are no 
longer concerned chiefly with the 
eternal salvation of peasants, but 
are rather the institutions to pro- 
vide basic opportunities for the 
cultural, social, civic, and vocational 
education of free men. 

These free men, of course, will 
not’ really be free if they are 
gullible and obedient. Citizens who 
believe and do as they are told 
are especially susceptible to exploi- 
tation by economic and political 
vultures. Unless we are seeking to 
encourage humility and _ subservi- 
ence, students ought from child- 
hood to compare sources of infor- 
mation, to experiment with differ- 
ent ways of doing things, and to 
have influential voices in deciding 
what they are to do and how. 

What shall we think critically 
about? The most sterile topics, of 
course, are safest; but the product 
is likely to be reminiscent of the 
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stutterer who learned the jingle 
about Peter Pipet’s pickled peppers. 
With some disappointment, he re- 
ported: “I c-can’t often work it into 
the c-c-conversation.”” The teacher 
will need to use good judgment 
about what topics can be treated in 
the particular school and should 
realize that the administrative offi- 
cer who demands “‘loyalty’”’ is not 
likely to want much critical think- 
ing done in “his” school about any- 
thing that matters. But, while a 
teacher must be prudent, he need 
not be timid. 

There is, however, a national 
witch hunt in progress, and it has 
already affected some teachers. Ed- 
ward Krug says: 


How will this general atmosphere of 
suspicion and conflict affect our teach- 
ing? What will it do to those of us 
in the “controversial” fields? Will next 
spring find us continuing with a frank 
and honest study of social problems? 
Or will it find too many of us marking 
time, timidly and fearfully, behind the 
shelter of “safe” topics not involved 
in the vital issues of contemporary 
ae 

As one aspect of over-all academic 
freedom, the teacher deals with con- 
troversial problems appropriate to the 
learning maturity of students. The study 
of such problems provides one of the 
very best means of developing the 
skills of reflective thinking, both on an 
individual and on a group basis. It 
gives to the school experience a sharp- 
ness and reality not otherwise easily ob- 
tained. To avoid such problems through 
fear, timidity, or other such reasons be- 
comes neglect of duty .... 


This neglect of duty is often 
caused by timidity, but even more 
often it is due to confusion—the 


mistaken idea, for example, that 
teaching about the governmental or. 
ganization of a democracy is teach. 
ing democracy. The failure to teach 
democracy, pointed out ten years 
ago by Mowat G. Frazer, has not 
been remedied. He said at that 
time: 


Recently I have asked group after 
group of teachers and prospective teach- 
ers: “How many of you have ever been 
encouraged to study how the democratic 
ideal of equal, maximum opportunity 
for all can be obtained? Or, how many 
of you have ever been encouraged to 
study how consistent any controversial 
economic or political economic or po- 
litical policies are with that ideal?” 

The usual response is not a single 
oa 

“Why?” I have asked. “Are we not 
teaching and studying about democracy 
in American schools?” The answer is 
not long in forthcoming and is prac. 
tically unanimous: “Equal, maximum 
opportunity for all sounds radical. 
Teachers might lose their jobs if they 
encouraged study of how to attain 
BU ai der otis 

Are not these conditions a disgrace 
to America and its education assod- 
ations? The plain fact is that perhaps 
a great majority of teachers of the so 
cial studies, as well as school admin- 
istrators, are afraid to encourage study 
of methods of attaining democracy in 
America. 

It is not only in teaching that there 
is evidence of this prevalent fear. Not 
a single American school textbook ia 
the social studies area gives any empha 
sis whatever to the need for consider- 
ing controversial issues in the light of 
the ideal of equal, maximum opportu: 
nity for all. 


The ways of teaching democragq 
and of promoting growth in criti 
cal thinking and selfdirection in- 
volve the same attitudes and may 
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well use the same content. But the 
method is quite as important as the 
content. The teacher must be able 
to tolerate a difference of opinion 
and to encourage free expression of 
vatious points of view. Even the 
most promising topics for dis- 
cussion can be given an antisocial 
turn or an undemocratic treatment 
by the autocratic teacher. There are 
many elementary questions which 
could be discussed in such a way 
as to encourage socially valuable 
critical analysis, or which—in the 
classroom of a dominant, reaction- 
ary teacher—could be used to dis- 
courage inquiry, to teach a dream- 
world faith in things as they are, 
and to develop an uninformed 
group of poor citizens. Among 
such questions are these: 


Why do we go to school? Is the cur- 
riulum what we need? Why must we 
all study practically the same thing? 

Does grammar govern the language? 
Who is right when grammar and the 
language disagree? 

What authority has a dictionary? 
Who makes the dictionaries? How? 

What is good music and literature? 
Who says so?. And is his choice better 
for me than what I like? 

Who owns newspapers, magazines, 
and radio stations? What interests do 
they represent ? 

What is the effect of small-unit sell- 
ing on the costs of distribution? 

What are the advantages and disad- 
vantages in the manufacture and sale 
of such standard merchandise as soap, 
cosmetics, cigarettes, and so on, under 
brand names? 

What is Americanism? What is the 
American Way? 


Should federal income taxes in the 


higher brackets be reduced before basic 
living costs and adequate allowances 
for dependents are exempted in the 
lower brackets? 

Is the Congress sufficiently alert to 
its constitutional responsibility of pro- 
viding for the general welfare? 

Is the Committee on Un-American 
activities serving the public interest? 

Do parking meters represent sound 
public policy? 

This, of course, is only a minute 
sampling from the practically end- 
less list of questions we all should 
be concerned with. Similar prob- 
lems should arise in every field of 
activity ; and while the social studies 
are especially fertile sources of im- 
portant issues bearing on general 
welfare, every subject can and 
should promote growth in critical 
analysis. From childhood, people 
should be students rather than mere 
pupils. The difference which char- 
acterizes the student’s attitude is 
tersely implied in the perennial 
question of a famous Swedish-born 
scientist: ““Vot iss de evidence?” 
The pupil, on the other hand, takes 
it on faith. 

Critical thinking and selfdirec- 
tion, like biological organisms, grow 
through exercise. If we are timid, 
the exercise can be confined to 
academic matters that will raise no 
disturbing questions about the prac- 
tical affairs of the world. But it is 
our clear duty to help young people 
become students of social, political, 
and economic affairs and to aulti- 
vate interest in a wider measure of 
democracy for all the people of 
America. 





How Do You Know A Good Teacher? 


DoroTHy McCCuSKEY 
In Understanding the Child 


W ATCHING pupils come 
into a classroom will tell you a lot 
about the teacher. If they smile as 
they enter, we can be fairly sure 
that the teacher is someone who 
likes and understands boys and 
girls. A smile is more than good 
manners; it is the symbol that in 
this classroom a group of children 
have. found a friendly atmosphere 
in which they are free to grow and 
to learn. 

Do the children go up to the 
teacher as they come in? If the 
teacher is good, there will probably 
be things they want to tell him or 
to ask him: ‘‘We have a new puppy 
at our house.” ‘“‘Here is a poem I 
wrote last night.” And so it goes, 
with each comment noted in the 
back of a busy mind. For good 
teachers teach individuals. True, 
they come in groups, but no good 
teacher ever thinks that being in the 
sixth grade or in Senior English 
makes the pupils all alike. Writing 
a poem at home may be a regular 
form of selfexpression to one child; 
to another it may be a painful 
bursting of the bonds of inhibition. 
The good teacher will know which 
it is, and he will know what to do. 
Publishing it in the school paper 
would mean triumph to one child, 
a violation of confidence to another. 

This regard for individuals will 
be seen in many aspects of a good 
teacher's room. For one thing, the 
seats will be various sizes. There 
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will be many books, too, and they 
will be on differing levels of read. 
ing difficulty. Good teachers usually 
use a variety of tools, so there will 
be signs of a radio or musical in- 
struments, charts, visual aids, or 
constructions. 

But we are getting ahead of our 
story. These pupils are still coming 
into the room. It is important to 
note what the children do after they 
have laid aside their wraps. In some 
schools they settle idly in their seats 
or engage in horseplay, but in a 
modern classroom of a good teach- 
er, there is much work to be done. 
Responsible individuals look after 
the plants and animals, prepare ma 
terials for the day. A group my 
be conferring on the details of 3 
morning panel discussion; one boy 
has a story to copy for the school 
paper; another helps a friend with 
arithmetic. Work is begun because 
work is important to an individual, 
or a group, or both; because these 
children have been taught good 
work habits. 

Here is not the discipline of 
folded hands and absolute silences, 
here is the: disciplin. of buy 
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hands. Good discipline is selfdis- 
cipline; discipline that works 
whether the teacher is in the room 
or out of it; discipline that works 
on the playground, in the street, or 
in the home. If our standards of 
teaching have changed as much as 
our standards of good discipline, 
then there is no wonder we have 

been puzzled at how to identify a 
good teacher. 

It is possible that our standards 
of good teaching really have 
changed also. The good teacher 
does “know his subject matter,” 
but more than that, he has a clear 
idea of what subject matter is for. 
Sheer skill in ‘‘factoring’’ is no 
more functional than solving cross- 
word puzzles, but an ability to use 
mathematical concepts in buying, 
in building—in short, in living— 
is vital indeed. It is not facts, or 
mastery of materials, which char- 
acterize a good teacher. It is mastery 
plus creativity that makes teaching 
live. 

Democracy is based on the in- 
herent worth of every human being. 
This is therefore an important 
touchstone whereby to test the 
teacher. Is each child valued? Is 
there the same consideration for 
the dirty urchin as for the pretty 
gitl with curls? Is there provision 
s0 the child who learns slowly may 
progress at his own rate? 

Good teachers are always alert 
for opportunities wherein their 
pupils may learn to make demo- 
cratic decisions and to abide 
by them. The democratic citizen is 
a participating citizen, and he learns 
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as he participates. If group plan- 
ning is one of the ways by which 
adults get streets paved, audito- 
riums built, and a good candidate to 
run for office, pupils must learn to 
plan for the common good. 

If the teacher is to know the 
pupils as individuals, then he will 
need to know the parents as people, 
too. If his aim is facts plus, then 
libraries, museums, industries, pub- 
lic officials will all become a part 
of the school program. 

It is very significant that more 
than 33,000 children wrote in to 
the Quiz Kids radio program to 
recommend their teacher as the 
year’s best. It is not likely they 
wrote only to win prizes. They 
wrote because in their teachers they 
had found friends who valued them 
at their highest level and who had 
made them believe in themselves. 

Admittedly, it is easier to iden- 
tify a good teacher on the elemen- 
tary level than anywhere else. For 
one’ thing, there are more of them. 
But even on the secondary and col- 
lege levels where the fetish of 
“subjects” and “efficient adminis- 
tration’”” makes it very difficult to 
do good teaching, good teachers 
still find a way. Skilful history 
teachers can capitalize on the Greek 
crisis to teach history as it throws 
light on modern problems of liv- 
ing. “Take the next chapter” is 
never enough for a good teacher. 
“Take the fact of one divorce to 
every three marriages.” ‘“Take graft 
and corruption in public office.” 
“What are the underlying causes?” 
“What can be done about them?” 
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Using the methods and tools of 
science, the experience of history, 
the vision of literature, a skilful 
teacher helps a future citizen to 
solve his problems. 

In looking at learners, have we 
discovered anything about teach- 
ers? Some general characteristics be- 
gin to appear. 

To begin with, good teachers 
have wide interests and they get 
along well with other people. They 
seem to center on people rather 
than: on things. For example, an 
outstanding printing teacher doubt- 
less gets great satisfaction from a 
beautiful specimen of printing. But 
if that were his major interest, he 
would stick to printing. This teach- 
et, however, likes to help people 
learn. He likes to see ideas develop, 
to see the relationship between 
people and the products they pro- 
duce. Every teacher has two skilis— 
those of his specialty and those that 
enable him to guide learning in 
people. 

The good teacher is a happy, 
well-balanced person. He almost 
has to be. For if bitterness, frustra- 
tion, or envy intrude into the re- 
lationship between teacher and 
learner, then the basic conditions of 
effective growth are destroyed. 

It hardly needs to be said that the 
good teacher is skilled in the theory 
and practice of his specialty. Many 


skilled practitioners of the teaching 
art fail to reach greatness because 
they don’t know why they do what 
they do. Their skills are adequate 
for limited situations, but when 
they need to plan new programs to 
fit different types of pupils or 
changing needs of society, they are 
lost. 

Further, no good teacher ever 
believes that he has attained mas. 
tery of his subject or of how to 
teach it. Like the home-owner who 
reaches farther and farther into the 
weedy lot beside him with each 
mowing of the lawn, the good 
teacher penetrates farther and far- 
ther into undiscovered territory. 
Science leads to international rela- 
tions, English to semantics, seman- 
tics to mathematics, home-making 
to art, and so on without end. 

It is implicit that good teachers 
recognize their unique function in 
a democratic society. They recognize 
the loss to society if their students 
do not have an opportunity to de- 
velop to their maximum poten- 
tiality. They know that teaching in 
a democracy means not only living 
democratically within the classroom 
but participating as a citizen in the 
life of the community. 

Finally, and inescapably, good 
teachers believe in the fundamen- 
tal importance of schools and of 
teaching. 


c HILDREN’S theater groups are on the increase. Among 
the cities supporting children’s theaters are Chicago and 
Evansville, Ill.; Palo Alto, Calif.; Nashville, Tenn.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Minneapolis, Minn.; and Fairmont, W. Va. 
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Critical Issues in Higher Education 


JOHN DALE RUSSELL 


In the North Central Association Quarterly 


H IGHER education is always 
facing critical issues. Although the 
sttings for the problems change 
and the solutions that are found 
from time to time are different, to 
a large extent the fundamental is- 
sues remain the same year after 
year. I shall discuss briefly six of 
the fundamental issues now con- 
fronting higher education. 


How MANY SHALL GO TO COLLEGE? 


The problem of the probable fu- 
ture trend of enrolments in higher 
education has been a source of con- 
cern for a long time, but instead of 
“How many can we induce to en- 
ter college?”’ educators are asking 
“How can we possibly care for all 
those who now clamor for en- 
trance?” 

Should we expect enrolment lev- 
ds to recede within two or three 
years or should we plan permanent- 
ly to care for increased numbers of 
students? My own prediction, as- 
suming no interfering factors such 
as the outbreak of another war, the 
introduction of universal military 
training, or a severe economic de- 
Pression, is that enrolments by 
1951 will be approximately double 
those of 1939-40, or in the neigh- 
borhood of 3,000,000 students. I 
see no prospect of any significant 
teduction for 15 years beyond that. 

“Is it sound social policy to edu- 
cate so many people?” First of all, 
it seems impossible that in a modern 
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democracy we would ever have too 
many people who are well in- 
formed about government, econom- 
ics, history, literature, and all the 
other elements of sound general or 
liberal education. With respect to 
the need for people who have had 
specialized or occupational prepara. 
tion at the college level, the fore- 
casts are more difficult. At present 
there seem to be shortages in al- 
most every field. Highly placed 
Army and Navy officials believe 
that. shortages of technicians are so 
serious as to be a grave threat to 
our national security. Conditions in 
industry and technology change so 
fast that they tend to outstrip by 
far the efforts of institutions to keep 
up with the new demands for train- 
ing. As the number of positions re- 
quiring extensive preparation in- 
creases, the needs for the services 
of people with that type of prepara- 
tion seem to increase even more 
rapidly. The general conclusion may 
be drawn that, within the limits of 
any provision likely to be made for 
higher education in the near future, 
there is little or no probability of 
any significant overproduction. 
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Students can readily be advised to 
stay out of lines that seem at the 
time to be overcrowded. 


WHAT WILL THEY WANT TO Stupy? 


The number of people interested 
in liberal-arts education will be 
just as large as, or perhaps even 
larger, than in previous years, but 
the trend is clearly toward curricu- 
lums with an occupational objec- 
tive. These curriculums must have 
a strong element of liberal arts 
in them; thus the total demand for 
arts and sciences will likely con- 
tinue to increase. Business and en- 
gineering curriculums have experi- 
enced the largest increase in most 
institutions, while the policy of 
limiting enrolment has reduced the 
number of medical students below 
wartime levels. Teacher preparation 
is attracting relatively few. 

Enrolments in the freshman and 
sophomore classes will continue to 
be large; but after the present large 
numbers of freshmen have reached 
the more advanced levels I do 
not expect to see further increases 
in upper-division and graduate en- 
rolments that will correspond to 
the continuing upward trend at 
the junior-college level. 

The junior college and the 
technical institute, and other types 
of institutions with the disposi- 
tion to set up so-called terminal cur- 
riculums of less than degree length 
will no doubt have the greatest op- 
portunity to extend their services. 


How SHALL WE SELECT STUDENTS 
FOR ADMISSION ? 


The voluntary choice of the 
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young person or his parents has 
been the most important method of 
determining who shall go to col. 
lege; the next most important fac. 
tor has been economic ability. Large 
numbers of studies have shown that 
half or more of the secondary. 
school graduates with the highest 
ability do not continue their edu. 
cation and that limitation of finan- 
cial resources is the chief reason, 
We have made little or no progress 
in solving this problem ; institutions 
all over the country are continuing 
to raise their tuition fees. 

Many people argue that the 
student will appreciate his edua- 
tion only if he or his parents have 
to pay for it. It is strange, then, 
that we can dispense with this; type 
of motivation at the elementary and 
secondary levels. I know of no ob- 
jective studies which have shown 
motivation is better among stu- 
dents who pay high fees than amon; 
those who pay none at all. As: 
matter of fact, in charging the 
student a stiff fee we inevitably give 
him the idea that the education is 
something intended to be of per 
sonal benefit only to him, some 
thing he can use to exploit his 
fellowmen. Would it not be better 
to teach him that higher education 
is something that society has freely 
given him, and that the only te 
payment he can make is through 
service to society? I feel we would 
be better off if higher education 
were as free to the student as i 
education at the lower levels. 

There are other undesirable bases 
used in selecting students. Current 
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pressures have made it seem neces- 
sty in most publicly supported 
schools to give preference to appli- 
ants within the state. Continuation 
of such a policy, especially at the 
more advanced levels, will result 
in an increasing provincialism. Fur- 
thermore, it undoubtedly results in 
outright denial of opportunity, be- 
cuse very few states are able to 
give all types of curriculums. Many 
institutions practice discrimination 
in admitting students on the basis 
of race and religion. I refer here 
to so-called racial and religious 
“quotas” and to discrimination 
whete there is no legal requirement 
for racial segregation. Unless edu- 
cators themselves take steps to make 
it clear that no discrimination 
exists, other agencies will inevitably 
sep in and do the job in a way 
that we may not like. 


WHAT TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS WILL 
Brest SERVE THE NEED? 


Because the amount of plant 
space required to provide suitable 
housing for a student is much great- 
et than that needed for his academ- 
ic instruction, institutions quickly 
teach the point beyond which they 
cannot expand their housing facili- 
ties. It follows, then, that there must 
be an increasing number of insti- 
tutions located to serve a local 
dientele. The locally controlled 
junior college will help here. 

Studies conducted for the North 
Central Association indicate that 
degree-granting institutions with 
fewer than 750 students can 
xarcely set up a program on an effi- 


cient basis. But an organization can 
also be too large to operate econom- 
ically. Many universities report 
20,000 to 25,000 students on a 
single campus. A recent survey set 
a figure of 10,000 for the maximum 
size on a single campus, although 
we have no research to prove this 
is the upper limit for efficient op- 
eration. It might be sound policy 
for many universities to limit the 
number of freshmen and sopho- 
mores they will receive, expecting 
students at this level to be served 
chiefly in local institutions. This 
will enable degree-granting insti- 
tutions to concentrate at the upper 
division and graduate levels. 

In the 1930’s enrolments were 
almost evenly balanced between 
privately and publicly controlled 
institutions. The balance has been 
shifting, and it seems that the 
privately controlled colleges and 
universities are not intending to ex- 
tend their facilities appreciably. 
We must watch carefully to avoid 
losing the values we have always 
believed inherent in our plans for 
higher education under two differ- 
ent forms of control. 


How CAN WE PROVIDE A TEACHING 
STAFF? 


Lack of an adequate supply of 
well-qualified instructors is one of 
the major bottlenecks, and it will 
be two or three years at best before 
graduate schools begin to turn out 
anything like a sufficient supply. 
Three conditions will help to se- 


‘cure and maintain an adequate staff: 


(1) early selection of personnel to 
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fill all expected vacancies; (2) at- 
tractive salaries; (3) provision of 
good housing for new faculty mem- 
bers. 

The schools might also institute! 
a program of constructive super- 
vision through department heads 
and other institutional officials 
who would be in a position to assist 
in overcoming the difficulties en- 
countered by an _ inexperienced 
teacher. Another step would be to 
set-up some arrangement for sum- 
mer courses or workshops for in- 
experienced teachers. Still another 
method would be a more general 
provision of professional courses 
for the preparation of teachers at 
the college level. 


How SHALL WE PAy FOR 
EDUCATION ? 


Obtaining sufficient income for 
the support of the enlarged operat- 
ing program will be increasingly 
difficult. I have already indicated a 
negative reaction to increasing the 
charges to students. We certainly 
must not continue to finance the 
expanding program by asking in- 
structors to carry overloads without 
increases in pay sufficient even to 
cover increased living costs. Funds 
provided under Public Laws 16 and 
346 do not support the extended 
enrolments. In the first place, 
when we have educated all the vet- 
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erans entitled to benefits, this source 
of income will cease. In the second 
place, the principle on which pay- 
ments to institutions have been es. 
tablished, namely that the federal 
government will pay only the 
stated amount of tuition fees (or in 
some cases the actual cost of in. 
struction as rather narrowly de- 
fined) means that each additional 
student imposes additional burdens 
on institutional finances. Colleges 
and universities rarely collect in the 
form of student fees enough money 
to cover the full cost of instruction, 
but instead have depended on such 
sources as income from endowment 
earnings, philanthropic gifts, and 
government appropriations for a 
large share of the income they 
need. 

The only remaining source of 
income that offers any promise of 
being able to meet the situation is 
government funds. To some extent 
local and state governments will be 
in a position to carry a large share 
of the needed support. Whether 
the federal government will be dis- 
posed to provide additional subs- 
dies is impossible to forecast. 

We have sufficient capacity for 
production to pay for almost any 
service if we want it badly enough. 
We should encourage the public to 
look on higher education, not as an 
expense, but as an investment. 


Al LBERTA’S recent advancement in education is 
shown by the substitution of the little-read teacher for the 
Little Red Schoolhouse.—A.T.A. Magazine. 
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Capitalizing a Situation 


RUTH FARNHAM OSBORNE 


In the English Journal 


O NE morning my ninth-grade 
English class was electrified by the 
appearance among us, dictionaries 
in hand, of two handsome Estonian 
lads 15 and 16 years old. They 
spoke only as much English as they 
had been able to acquire in the six 
months since they had _ been 
brought, with other homeless 
youngsters, to the United States to 
find homes. Last September, fresh 
from an UNRRA camp in Ger- 
many, they had entered a Chicago 
school, where they simply had not 
understood what was going on. The 
teachers thought at first they were 
lazy and uninterested, and the boys 
suffered acutely. Now they had 
moved and here they were in our 
English class, terrified at the pros- 
pect of another strange school. 

We set about at once making 
them feel at home. The class quick- 
ly agreed that we could come to 
know the boys best by getting them 
to help us with a study of their 
native land. (No one knew where 
Estonia was; several thought it 
might be somewhere in the Bal- 
kans.) We might at the same time 
help them to understand our coun- 
try by sharing with them two of its 
heroes, Washington and Lincoln, 
whose birthdays were approaching. 
The children brought their books 
for John (formerly Johannes) and 
Vello to read, while we all scoured 
the libraries for books and articles 
about Estonia. 
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Each day, as reading progressed, 
questions were asked, and John and 
Vello talked, hesitatingly and with 
some difficulty, but well enough to 
make us understand. One day the 
boys brought to school an Estonian 
newspaper, and in the excitement 
of showing the other children how 
a crossword puzzle could be solved 
in Estonian they smiled and even 
laughed aloud. I felt then that at 
least one of our aims had been ac- 
complished. They were no longer 
afraid. 

When everyone had read a great 
deal and asked a great many ques- 
tions, we divided the class into in- 
terest groups to prepare reports on 
various phases of our findings: the 
racial origins of the people, the his- 
tory of their country when, it was 
the battleground of many larger 
nations who wished to possess it, 
the remarkable achievements of the 
Estonians during their 20 years’ 
independence between the two 
world wars, etc. Students from 
other classes had by now mani- 
fested such an interest that we in- 
vited two English classes to share 


‘in our program about Estonia. We 


decided to have the committee re- 
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ports at this time and to invite the 
boys’ foster-mother, a native Es- 
tonian who had married a Chicago 
newspaperman, to talk to us. Vello 
prepared to play some Estonian 
folk songs on the accordion for us. 
John, who is a fine athlete, pre- 
pared a talk on sports in Estonia. 

An interesting thing happened 
while we were rehearsing and tim- 
ing our talks. Most of the material 
had been discussed, with the class 
suggesting additions or deletions. 
When Nancy began describing the 
industrial city of Narva, the boys 
looked disturbed. Finally, Vello 
interrupted in desperation: 

“But Narva is no longer in the 
world.’’ He went on to explain that 
the beautiful old city had been de- 
stroyed during the war. Only three 
or four houses were left standing. 
The class decided to omit the re- 
port. 

Many of the students had made 
beautiful maps and pictures to illus- 
trate what they were reading. Our 
exhibit included a map of the route 
followed by the “Erma” from 
Sweden to the United States, a doll 
dressed in native Estonian costume, 
many pictures of other types of cos- 
tumes, innumerable maps of various 
kinds, and a drawing of Estonian 
boys doing finger wrestling. John 
told us this is really a lot of fun 
and is not so hard on the locked 
little fingers of the participants as 
it would seem to be. 

A student chairman presided 
throughout the program; 20 stu- 
dents spoke during the first half 
hour, giving the highlights of our 


findings. No one else was allowed 
to use any but the briefest notes, 
but it had been agreed that the 
Estonian boys should read their 
talks. They wrote them first in 
Estonian, which was translated into 
English by their foster-mother, and 
had practiced reading them in class. 
Much to our amazement, John gave 
his whole talk from memory, speak- 
ing with more poise than most of 
the American students. He told 
about the games Estonian young 
people play and the emphasis they 
place on fine physical development. 
Vello told about holidays in Es- 
tonia, how the longest day of the 
year is celebrated in June, and how 
children tell fortunes on New 
Year's Eve by dropping molten lead 
into cold water and making shad- 
ows on the wall with the queerly 
shaped pieces that emerge. His ac- 
cordion folk music was applauded 
to the rafters. 

Mrs. Clayton told of the terrific 
suffering in Estonia during the last 
war, when the country was occupied 
first by the Russians, then by the 
Germans. John, then only 13, was 
caught and put into a German work- 
camp where Estonian boys were 
forced to work 14 hours a day and 
were nearly starved. He eventually 
found his way to the American 
zone when the war ended. Here he 
met Vello, whose experiences were 
only slightly less harrowing. 

Because these boys have missed 
at least two years of school, they 
are now behind others their own 
age. They are also handicapped 
by having to learn a new language 
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quickly. They have, however, a seri- 
ousness Of purpose, a mature ap- 
preciation of the chance to go to 
shool, and an affinity for hard 
work. On the 20-word spelling lists 
we write, which include words 
(like “receive” and “separate’’) 
most commonly misspelled, John 
and Vello seldom miss a word. 
Their algebra teacher says they 
learned in a few days as much as 
sme American children had 
learned during the first semester. 
Getting to know John and Vello 
has changed the whole outlook of 
my students. War orphans are no 
longer a remote subject; they are 
real, live people just like the rest 
of us except that they speak a dif- 
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ferent language and have had more 
trouble than we have ever im- 
agined. Estonia is no longer a 
colored spot on the map between 
Russia and the Baltic; it is the 
plucky, liberty-loving homeland of 
our two friends. 

As we studied and talked with 
the boys of the Estonia of which 
they had been so proud, we sensed 
deeply the tragedy that her cities, 
her free institutions, and her 
people, as a national group, no 
longer exist. It all might have 
seemed like ancient history had not 
two Estonian orphans stood before 
us, living testimony to what war 
did to the world such a short time 
ago. 


City Children Farm 


STUDENTS of the Battle Creek, 
Michigan, schools are getting good 
experience in outdoor living from 
an 80-acre tract left the school dis- 
trict as part of a trust fund. For the 
past five years the fifth- and sixth- 
gtade children have been operating 
the farm. Forty acres are planted 
in oats, 12 acres in garden, 10 
acres in cover crops, 744 acres are 
in trees, and the balance is in al- 
falfa. The farm barn is used for 
housing tools, equipment, and pro- 
duce; the lodge contains two class- 
fooms; and the fireplace room 
serves an an outdoor classroom. 
Nearby farmers loan some of the 


larger animals and some ate con- - 


tributed by interested townspeople. 


Last year 623 fifth-grade pupils 
from 13 schools were transported 
to and from the farm. The entire 
group participates in the program 
during the fall and spring, while 
those who do not have vacation 
conflicts carry on during the sum- 
mer. The children prepare the soil 
and plant the garden, care for it 
and harvest it, preserving some of 
the food for winter use. They take 
home, free of charge, most of the 
produce grown. The children also 
care for young trees and shrubs in 
the nursery and transplant many 
of them to the school grounds. 
This year the children are planting 
a small orchard and will later carry 
on experiments in grafting. 









“You Can’t Print That’’ 


J. KENNER AGNEW 
In the Scholastic Editor 


Our faculty sponsor censors 
everything we write,” cries the stu- 
dent editor. 

“It’s the administration,’ com- 
plains the sponsor. “I’m told what 
we can print and what we can't. 
I have the responsibility for the 
publication without the authority.” 

“Our school paper keeps me in 
hot water continually,” moans the 
school administrator. ‘Unless I 
watch it like a time bomb it will 
blow the roof off every building in 
the school.” 

Too many administrators, having 
had a run-in with the student press 
and feeling the urge for selfpreser- 
vation, slap the rule of censorship 
on the paper. Heavy pressure is 
brought on the sponsor, who is 
caught in the merciless squeeze be- 
tween a dictatorial edict of the ad- 
ministration and a resentful staff. 
The result is a sick publication, 
loved by no one. The administra- 
tor or adviser who accepts cen- 
sorship as the solution to his pub- 
lication’s woes is confusing symp- 
toms with causes and will succeed 
only in bringing about the demise 
of his publication. 

What is at the root of this prob- 
lem of censorship and what can be 
done about it? Why is it that in 
so many schools the student press 
is regarded as an_ irresponsible, 
trouble-loaded organ? Is it be- 
cause student journalists, as a breed, 
are irresponsible young trouble- 
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makers whose prime motive is to 
embarrass the administration and 
see how many questionable stories 
they can get by with? A bit of in. 
vestigation will prove that invari- 
ably the fault lies with the school 
itself for failing to provide and 
foster an adequate program of jour- 
nalism. It will reveal that the bulk 
of the publication’s troubles can 
be traced to some one or a com- 
bination of three major difficulties. 

For one thing, it is frequently 
assumed that to offer the proper 
courses in the field is to solve 
everything. But a paper can be no 
more responsible than the students 
who produce it. Hence, judicious 
counseling is the first prerequisite 
to a sound journalism program and 
the consequent elimination of cen- 
sorship. All too frequently  stu- 
dents with strong aversions to Eng- 
lish composition in any form are 
sweetly admonished by their coun- 
selors, “Why not try journalism? 
That’s exciting!’ Or if the errant 
student has a gap in his program 
which must be filled it is suggested 
that journalism would be “just the 
thing!” Such would-be counseling 
for the counselor’s convenience 1s 
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death to any journalism program. 

For another thing, frequently the 
curriculum has not provided even 
adequate journalism courses. This 
oversight is usually the result of 
the administrator’s failure to real- 
ie that producing a creditable 
newspaper is a highly specialized 
task. It is not enough to procure 
the services of a crack sponsor with 
a background of newspaper experi- 
ence. Only carefully trained stu- 
dent journalists should be entrusted 
with the paper. With adequate 
training in newspaper fundamen- 
tals, the student will be able to rec- 
ognize news and to evaluate it in- 
telligently. He need not be told, 
"You can’t print this!’ A staff 
with proper training not only 
knows what is printable but strives 
to find the most desirable material 
to print. It is stimulated by the 
positive urge to do what should 
be done rather than repressed by 
the negative desire to beat the 
game and “‘put one over’ on the 
censor. 

But it is not uncommon to find 
a school failing miserably in spite 
of wise counseling and an impres- 
sive array of journalism courses. 
Usually it’s because the school has 
failed to foster that program. Un- 
less journalism courses are given 
an opportunity to compete on 
equal footing with other composi- 
tion courses in the English depart- 
ment, the required number of te- 
sponsible and competent students 
will not be available. As electives 
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the most attractive and desirable 
journalism courses are frequently 
smothered out because the student 
preparing for college finds that by 
the time he has made provision for 
all required courses there is no 
place in his heavy program for jour- 
nalism. As a result, only a few 
hardy souls with more courage and 
ambition than judgment find their 
way into journalism from the col- 
lege-prep group. 

Granting that all this is true, 
what can be done about it? It’s 
up to the publication’s sponsor to 
initiate the action. He will want to 
check with other schools that have 
whipped the censorship problem. 
How did they do it? He'll want to 
know about their journalim prereq- 
uisites and what they’re doing to 
weed out undesirables. He'll want 
to know the number of courses of- 
fered, as well as their titles. He'll 
want to know the status of these 
courses and whether or not they 
are regarded as required subjects or 
can be substituted for required sub- 
jects. He'll want to know much 
more, too. 

And so, fortified with statistical 
data, he'll prepare a plan, worked 
out in nice detail, and present it to 
his administrator. And his admin- 
istrator will welcome the plan be- 
cause it will permit him to shed 
the dictatorial mantle of administra- 
tive censorship and boast a smooth- 
ly working public-relations organ. 
The paper can become in fact a 


_student paper. 





The Layman Looks at School and College 


WILLIAM G. AVIRETT 






In the Bulletin of the NASSP 


Wr Mrs. Pritchard of the 
Wayward Bus, the layman believes 
that “education is good” and is in- 
clined to complacence over the 
British discovery that it is good for 
all. The fact that it took Britain 
two world wars to arrive at this 
conclusion only confirms him in 
his faith. He is a little puzzled by 
the observation that everyone in 
England wants an education and 
no one in England cares what kind. 
The layman likes all kinds. 

More specifically, he looks on 
college both as a logical social goal 
and as a modern prerequisite on the 
road to success. He assumes that the 
two essentials consist in obtaining 
admission for his son and in cover- 
ing all costs by payment of tuition 
—delivery on the contract is the 
responsibility of the college. He 
looks on the public schools, quite 
rightly, as the traditional heart of 
the democratic society. He is be- 
wildered by the gap which has 
opened up between his confident 
expectations and the stories he hears 
of daily performance in the schools. 
The cost of closing the gap he 
leaves to the public treasury with 
only an uneasy glance at the tax 
program it will entail. He is par- 
ticularly disheartened by talk of 
“the crisis in teaching” and of the 
growing difficulty in recruiting new 
blood for the profession. That we 
must have good teachers and that 
they must be paid adequate salaries 
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he realizes, but he wants them to 
be really good and to earn their 
money. In sum, he has little under- 
standing of the fact that our high 
schools have grown 30 times faster 
than the general population in 
recent decades, and even less under- 
standing of the variety and com- 
plexity of the problems now 
shouldered by our harassed supet- 
intendents and principals. 

If the layman is a college gradu- 
ate, he believes himself better in- 
formed than the majority, is in- 
clined to base his judgment on per- 
sonal recollections, and is not al- 
ways accurate in his appraisal of 
institutions which differ in type 
from the one he happened to 3% 
tend. If he is a parent, he quite 
naturally looks at both school and 
college in terms of their impact on 
his children. For a less personal and 
local view, he is in the main depent- 
ent on mass mediums of infor 
mation, none of which can be en 
tirely happy with the service they 
are rendering. 

Most culpable in this respect att 
the movies. The almost infinite pos 
sibilities of the film—in audio-vis 
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ual aid to education, in dramatizing 
our social and cultural history, and 
in informing the layman on the 
educational process—have just be- 

n to be realized. The radio has 
struggled valiantly to popularize 
education, but it has been more 
concerned with issues than pro- 
cedures, with the stuff of discus- 
sion rather than the methods which 
train future voters. As for the press, 
news of education must compete 
with news from many another field 
in which the reader has an estab- 
lished interest and is served by the 
most experienced of our writers. In 
consequence, staff members who de- 
vote their entire time to education 
are rare creatures, akin to the duck- 
billed platypus in more ways than 
one. 

Accordingly, the first point a 
layman must make is that he is not 
very well informed and would like 
to know more. Inescapably the bur- 
den of supplying the information 
falls on the schoolmaster and the 
college administrator. 

The second point concerns our 
colleges. Time permits only a series 
of questions. First, when your pres- 
ent obligations to the veteran have 
been met and those institutions 
which can do so have returned to 
normal size, what will happen to 
the ground swell of graduates from 
secondary schools? Will you select 
only the intellectually gifted, or 
will you look for boys of character 
and potential leadership whose pri- 
mary qualification is not intellec- 
tual ? 

Again, as you develop ever more 
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promising curriculums in the liberal 
arts, will your interest develop in 
the extracurricular field? Or is the 
college uninterested in what goes 
on outside the classroom, aside from 
matters of discipline and good 
name? As your academic offerings 
shift their emphasis to meet the 
new demands, do you intend to im- 
prove your programs of counsel 
and direction? 

What of the demand, politely 
presented by the veterans, that their 
instructors be competent and that 
the value of their instruction not 
only inhere but be clear to the stu- 
dent? Can you demonstrate the 
tangible worth of the knowledge 
you impart and at the same time 
preserve the priceless intangible of 
the adventure of learning? 

There are other questions the lay- 
man would like to ask of the col- 
leges, but it is time he asked some 
of the public schools. Is it your first 
task to salvage at least some of the 
50 percent of your students who 
drop out of your high school before 
graduation ? 

Second, in view of the national 
record that three out of four of 
your graduates do not go on to col- 
lege, is your primary responsibility 
to those whose formal education 
ends on your commencement stage? 
Can you discharge this responsi- 
bility in terms of standards of 
value, of citizenship, and of prep- 
aration for early entrance into the 
community, and give them much 
more than the common core of 50 


‘ percent in general education the 


Harvard Report urges so wistfully? 
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Third, with all the demands 
made by the community on your 
staff and your students for extra- 
scholastic activity, in addition to 
the pressures noted above, can you 
still find time to do an adequate job 
of college preparation? Can you 
keep your college and noncollege 
groups together as one loyal student 
body? Can you resolve tensions, 
such as those of race and creed, 
suffer the emotional rather than 
rational criticisms of parents and 
‘ public, and still meet the expecta- 
tions of our colleges? Or must their 
demands on you be lightened and 
their trust in your judgment of a 
boy’s capacity be deepened ? 

And fourth, can you keep your 
teachers dedicated to the practice of 
a great profession or must their 
status become that of the civil serv- 
ant? The question is not one of 
finances alone but is concerned with 
the intangibles of morale, ethics, 
and social attitudes. 

In conclusion, the layman must 
ask his questions of the independ- 
ent schools. Are you in fact in- 
dependent? Or are you by your very 
advantages committed to the public 
service ? 

If so, are you actually doing a 
far better job than more burdened 
institutions can do? Are you actu- 
ally the laboratories in which new 
methods and concepts are tested for 


the general good? Are you in close 
touch with the leaders of our public 
schools ? 

More specifically, are you carry- 
ing on our great tradition of col- 
lege preparation for a cross sec- 
tion of the ablest at a time when, 
nationally speaking, that tradition 
has been weakened? Do you feel 
both a greater responsibility in this 
respect and a wider opportunity? 
Under these circumstances, can you 
afford academic lame-ducks on your 
campus or are they necessary to the 
overall purpose? 

Can you who are unhampered by 
legislation keep alive and make 
more significant the religious train- 
ing which should be so vital an ex- 
perience at the secondary level? 
Can you who are free from the de- 
humanizing cities—and even more 
you who do your work in cities 
and their suburbs—serve as centers 
to a wider community, sharing your 
advantages and helping a restless 
people to put down roots again? 

If so, then the public ignorance 
of your function cannot threaten 
your place in the broad pattern of 
American education. All laymen 
would agree that this pattern must 
be flexible and decentralized and 
that there is in it room for all types 
of schools and colleges, provided 
only that their work helps to give 
America’s children their chance. 


we J O create is easier than to re-create; to form character 
is far simpler than to reform.’”—James H. Hanscom, New 


York University. 
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Negro Education in the South 


J. D. MEssIcK 
In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


Ss EVENTEEN states and the 
District of Columbia have laws re- 
quiring separate schools for whites 
and Negroes. In addition, Arizona 
and Kansas have mandates separat- 
ing children in the elementary 
schools, with Kansas requiring seg- 
regation on the secondary level as 
well in first-class cities. The ratio 
of Negroes to the remainder of the 
population of the South varies in 
range from 6 percent in Missouri to 
50 percent in Mississippi. 

Public schools—According to 
the United States Bureau of the 
Census, in 1942 there were 11,742,- 
870 children between the ages of 
5 and 17 in the states requiring 
segregation. Of these, 8,915,305 
were white and 2,827,565 were 
Negro. In the elementary schools 
there were 7,350,663 white and 
2,386,476 Negro children. Twenty- 
three percent of the white children 
but only 11.4 percent of the Negro 
children between 5 and 17 were in 
the high schools. : 

There has been a greatly in- 
creased interest in education on the 
part of the Negroes. From 1929 
to 1940 the total number in the 5- 
17 age group increased 6.4 percent. 
Enrolment in the elementary grades 
increased only .2 per cent, but sec- 
ondary enrolments jumped 126.1 
percent. The percent of the school 
population enrolled was 9.3 percent 


greater in 1940 than it had been a . 


decade earlier; that of high-school 
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pupils was 114.3 percent greater. 
In 1942, 33,784 high-school stu- 
dents graduated. In the elementary 
schools, there were 16.5 percent 
more men teachers and 14.2 per- 
cent more women teachers in 1940 
than ten years previously. The num- 
ber of men teachers increased 139.5 
percent in the high schools and 
that of women 112.2 percent. 

Colleges —There are 23 state 
schools for the training of teachers 
for Negro pupils. Of these, North 
Carolina has five and Georgia has 
three. Some of these were estab- 
lished under the Morrill Act, which 
appropriated money for land-grant 
colleges to teach agriculture and 
the industries and which specified 
that the fund included Negro as 
well as white students. Hence all of 
the southern states have agricultural 
and mechanical colleges with nor- 
mal departments. 

In 1941 the total enrolment of 
undergraduate Negro students in 
Negro colleges and universities was 
34,453 and that of graduate stu- 
dents was 1790. The number for 
that year in white institutions is 
not available, but in 1943 there 
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were 1404 undergraduate and 39 
graduate students. 

Only 11 colleges in the South 
offer graduate work for Negroes. 
Only Meharry Medical College, ad- 
jacent to Fisk University, and 
Howard University prepare students 
in medicine. Howard University 
and North Carolina College for 
Negroes are the only reputable 
schools to offer degrees in law to 
Negroes only. Seven Southern states 
provide graduate scholarships. 

Libraries—According to a study 
of libraries in 13 southern states, 
only 18 percent (94) served Ne- 
groes. Forty-eight of these libraries 
were found in Kentucky, Texas, 
and West Virginia, whose Negro 
population taken together includes 
but 14 percent of the Negroes in 
these 13 states. North Carolina has 
12 libraries serving Negroes. A 
West Virginia state law requires 
that all libraries receiving public 
funds give service to Negroes; a 
Texas law states that proper pro- 
vision must be made for library serv- 
ice to Negroes through branches 
of the county free libraries. Accord- 
ing to Tommie Dora Baker, 66 per- 
cent of the total white and Negro 
population in the South had no 
public libraries in their communi- 
ties in 1936. 

Discrimination —For the past 
few years there has been a gradual 
closing of the vast differential in 
per-capita expenditures for the 
white and Negro child, but the dif- 
ference is still great. In 1940 Mis- 
sissippi spent $52.01 for each white 
child and $7.36 for each Negro 
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child. Of all the other states in the 
region for which separate per- 
capita expenditures were available, 
Oklahoma showed to the best ad. 
vantage with $42.22 being ex. 
pended for each white child and 
$40.38 for each Negro child. In 
North Carolina, as in a few other 
states, there are single-salary sched- 
ules for elementary and secondary 
as well as for white and Negro 
teachers. 

Misplaced emphasis in education. 
—Not more than 10 percent of the 
Negro-school graduates will go to 
college for some years yet. The 
same applies to the tenant class of 
white people. In spite of that fact, 
almost all of them want a classical 
high-school education. The belief 
that vocational education is the sav- 
ing factor for the Negro in the 
South is becoming more popular 
with the thinking educators, but 
there seems to be rather slow prog- 
ress. Very few rural schools have 
vocational departments which in- 
clude automobile mechanics, indus- 
trial arts, printing, woodworking, 
and carpentry. So far as the Negro 
schools are concerned, only a 
few have agricultural departments. 
Many of them do have home- 
economics departments for girls, 
but even that is not universally true. 
The Smith-Hughes Act and the 
Smith-Lever Act have helped a 
great deal in bringing practical 
knowledge to those most in need 
in the rural South. 

The Penn Normal, Industrial, 
and Agricultural School at St. 
Helena Island, South Carolina, 
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which was the first Negro second- 
ary school in the South, is made use 
of by student teachers from the 
Negro colleges in the state. There 
is a movement through the Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes to try out voca- 
tional experiments in other second- 
ary schools in the South. 

Supervision.—There was no su- 
pervision of Negro schools before 
1906. Even then its inception was 
rather incidental. Miss Virginia 
Randolph, a splendid Negro in- 
structor, had an excellent superin- 
tendent in the person of Jackson 
Davis. When she asked him if she 
might visit other Negro schools to 
help them start work in industrial 
atts and show them how to im- 
prove their work in general, he 
agreed to provide a substitute for 
her every Friday. In that way super- 
vision began. In 1944 there were 
452 Jeanes supervisors in the ele- 
mentary schools of the South. There 
were still no supervisors in the 150 
counties where one-third of the 
Negroes live; and in 150 other 
counties where there were only a 
few Negro teachers, there were no 
Jeanes people. However, the South- 
ern Education Foundation plans to 
place 150 more people in super- 
vision as soon as possible. 

Effort to finance education.— 
Probably the fairest basis for judg- 
ing a state on its educational effort 
is the amount of the tax dollar ex- 
pended for education. The average 
state spends 40 percent of all tax 
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collections for education. The aver- 
age for the Southern states is about 
2 percent more. New York pays 
less than 35 percent because of its 
riches; Georgia and Florida pay 
less than 35 percent because of their 
poverty. 

Despite the fact that the South 
has benefited from many of the 129 
educational foundations in this 
country and has done much of its 
own accord, it is still far short of 
the desired objective as compared 
with the rest of the country. 

Economic conditions of the South 
are the responsibility of the nation. 
Many people from the South mi- 
grate to other sections of the coun- 
try, as I have done. The South is 
poor, but it sends millions of dol- 
lars to other parts of the nation, 
not only in its trade but also in 
taxes paid to the federal govern- 
ment. North Carolina, for instance, 
which stands about fifth from the 
top among states in this respect, 
pays more than 20 times what it 
receives in return. 

I can see only one possible solu- 
tion for the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity and that is for 
the federal government to take into 
consideration the per-capita income 
and wealth of the states and then, 
where necessary, to provide funds 
through the state departments of 
education to bring up the differen- 
tial to the national average, or to 
whatever is necessary to assure an 
adequate program of education for 
all. 















Why School Superintendents Are Vanishing 


A. JOHN BARTKY 


In the Saturday Evening Post 


Ass the result of skilful pub- 
licity, Junior’s teacher has every- 
body’s sympathy—even the taxpay- 
er’s. But the superintendent, who 
holds down the most thankless 
school job, is still in there slugging 
it out alone. So overwhelming have 
the odds become that the top-flight 
educator has lost interest in public- 
school superintendencies no matter 
how fat the purse. Gulliver, pinned 
to the ground at the mercy of the 
Lilliputians, has nothing on the 
modern superintendent. Parents, 
students, teachers, public, and 
boards of education each have a 
specialized technique for making 
him wish he'd taken a ditch-digging 
job instead. This is how they oper- 
ate: 

Parents assume they own the 
superintendent body and soul. This 
gives them the right to turn over 
to him all their disciplinary prob- 
lems and to dictate the school pro- 
gram, which they invariably do in 
the light of their own experience. 
In defense of his general program, 
the superintendent has to cope 
with the parents who criticize the 
schools because they’re too tough 
on the kids and those who moan be- 
cause they’re not tough enough. 
The panacea offered by both groups 
is a change of administration long 
before the superintendent’s term 
is up. 

The number of ways in which 
students can embarrass a superin- 
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tendent has always been legion. 
Now they have a new one: the 
school strike. It’s not uncommon 
for an imaginary grievance to pro- 
mote a school strike. In one city a 
group of students went out because 
they were afraid the superintend- 
ent might not let them hold the 
junior prom at their favorite coun- 
try club. 

In principle, tenure is a fine 
thing, but the inflationary effect it 
has on teacher ego can be strictly 
a headache to an administrator. 
Teachers have security. Superin- 
tendents haven’t. And never do 
they let him forget this. Their con- 
tact with parents gives them a di- 
rect line to the board of education. 
For sabotaging a superintendent, 
there isn’t a simpler route. How- 
ever, when a superintendent fails 
to acquiesce in their demands, 
teachers don’t always attempt to 
oust him. Sometimes they just make 
his life miserable. 

The public has a still wider 
choice of issues on which to plague 
the superintendent. For example, on 
the tax question the supervisor 
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learns to divide the public into tax- 
eaters and taxpayers. The tax-eat- 
ers ate parents. They seldom pro- 
test a boost in the tax rate because 
it means better education for their 
children. However, when the school 
incurs their displeasure, they’re 
quick to switch to the other camp. 
This includes property owners who 
have no personal interest in the 
schools and taxpayers’ associations 
professionally competent in pre- 
venting schools from _ getting 
enough money to carry on. 

As far as policy is concerned, it 
seems to be against public prin- 
ciple to admit that a superintend- 
ent is traveling in the middle of the 
toad. Frequently he’s unanimously 
voted out of office by a board of 
education half of whose members 
ding him because he’s not empha- 
sizing the three R’s, and the other 
half because he’s spending too 
much time on them. In some sec- 
tions of the country, one superin- 
tendent after another is being re- 
lieved of his duties because his 
school is too “progressive.” 

Embattled health cultists have 
opposed the adoption of hygiene 
manuals in our public schools. In 
Los Angeles, the illustrations in a 
mythology text brought the roof 
down. In Butte County, California, 
the books used in a family-relations 
course split the community wide 
open. After a grand jury branded 
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them as immoral, a crusading state 
senator charged they were also com- 
munistic. When the smoke cleared, 
the head of the board of education 
and the high-school principal had 
resigned. 

Another group with which the 
superintendent must contend is the 
board of education. Board members 
themselves are seldom politicians. 
They are leaders within the groups 
the party in power wants to patron- 
ize. And to protect their own in- 
terests, they fight like Merrill’s Ma- 
rauders. Thus in a large city system, 
the board may include a union offi- 
cial, a businessman, a Roman Catho- 
lic, a Protestant, a Jew, a Negro, a 
woman prominent in club circles, a 
Pole, an Italian, or a representative 
of some other national group. A 
mayor, faced with the necessity of 
replacing a member of his board, 
once announced: ‘The vacancy will 
remain until I can find a Polish Bo- 
hemian German Negro who is a 
member of the CIO, the AFL, and 
the local Chamber of Commerce, 
and who attends church services 
Saturday morning, Sunday, and 
Sunday evening.” 

Unless the pressures we have 
described are relieved, the old- 
fashioned, honest, nonpolitical, 
well-trained school superintendent 
will soon be as extinct as the dodo. 
And the high-flying birds who will 
do anything for pay will take over. 


_A SURVEY of 15,000 school children in Washington, 
D. C., showed a sixfold increase in myopia from the first 


to the fifth-grade. 











The State and School Support 


TIMON COVERT 


In Financing Public Education 


@g N the United States the public 
schools operate through the agency 
of local districts in accordance with 
state law. While school districts had 
to meet certain legal state require- 
ments from the very first, these re- 
quirements have become more nu- 
merous and exacting. All states 
specify the qualifications for teach- 
ers; in several states school must be 
maintained for a specified number 
of days each year; minimum teach- 
er salaries and retirement allow- 
ances are fixed by law; and trans- 
portation to and from school at 
public expense must be provided 
for children living beyond specified 
distances from school. It is the sum 
total of all such requirements which 
constitutes the foundation-education 
program, i.e., the minimum which 
is considered essential for all chil- 
dren of the state. 

There are two good reasons for 
the state government either to pro- 
vide funds for meeting the expense 
of this program or to make sure 
that the expense is spread equitably 
over the state. One is that of legal 
obligation. The imposition of the 
state’s will regarding the mainte- 
nance of an education program con- 
notes a responsibility on its part 
for the financial support of its 
mandated program. Neither the be- 
lief that school-district electors or 
officers should have all possible 
freedom to develop and improve 
the schools nor the fact that some 
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communities are willing to assume 
a costlier program relieves the state 
of this duty. The other reason for 
state support is that some commu- 
nities experience difficulty in rais- 
ing funds to meet costs. Local gov- 
ernment units rely chiefly on the 
general property tax for revenue, 
which in many cases is no longer 
adequate, while the state govern- 
ments have recourse to various 
types of taxes which are not con- 
sidered practicable for local units 
to administer. 


What should be the source of 
state funds for the public schools? 
Some states depend almost entirely 
on the state’s general revenues. 
Since education is not the only func- 
tion of the state government which 
must be given consideration, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that 
state officials would prefer to meet 
all necessary expenses of the state 
government from one fund rather 
than to allocate the proceeds of 4 
favorable specified income to any 
one function. Some states, however, 
levy such special taxes as the in- 
come or the sales tax, in whole or 
in part for such purposes; while 
others use a combination of gen- 
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eral-fund appropriations, special 
tax levies, and various minor in- 
comes. In a few states, productive 
permanent school funds yield sig- 
nificant yearly incomes which are 
distributed to school districts. Min- 
nesota has a fund for investment 
which exceeds $100,000,000, while 
the one in Texas amounts to ap- 
proximately $70,000,000. 

Since 1870, the first year for 
which records are available, the per- 
centage of public-school revenues 
supplied by the states has varied 
widely among them. Records also 
show considerable variation in the 
percentage for individual states 
from year to year. 

In 1900, 50 percent or more of 
the funds for the public schools 
in each of 10 states came from 
statewide sources. In four states, 
75 percent or more came from such 
sources. However, for the country 
as a whole that year, only 20 per- 
cent came from state sources. The 
number of states supplying from 
statewide sources as much as 50 
percent of the funds for public 
schools was in no year indicated in 
the table as great since 1900 until 
1944, Forty years ago schools fre- 
quently were poorly supported lo- 
cally. A moderate state fund then 
compared more favorably with lo- 
cal funds than it would after local 
funds had increased in amount. 

Funds distributed to local school 
districts give relief, or should give 
telief, from local taxation equal to 
the amounts distributed. If the dis- 


tribution is on a uniform and sound : 


basis of local needs, school costs 
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PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOL REVENUE 


FROM STATE SOURCES 








State 1900 1920 1944 
48 States ........ 20.3 16.8 33.0 
Alabama .......... 82.3 51.3 63.1 
PPIZOOG - cssccccicens 4.0 18.7 61.2 
Arkansas .......... 31.1 23.7 54.4 
California ........ 48.7 20.4 40.3 
Colorado .......... 4.0 9.0 8.8 
Connecticut ...... 15.9 12.3 10.4 
Delaware ........ 24.0 35.3 87.7 
Florida «.:.....:.- 18.3 i bx? 40.8 
Georgia .......... 64.4 43.5 59.5 
TARHO sist Sees 40.4 9.7 25.3 
PNGNOIS © cncsc.00.006 10.2 8.7 11.4 
Indiana ............ 29.2 10.6 35.3 
LC); . 1.4 1:5 3.0 
ISansas. sccccccc..c 9.4 2.3 i> 
Kentucky .......... 52.6 37.1 45.5 
Louisiana ........ 30.0 24.5 64.6 
1 | 29.2 35.6 17.3 
Maryland ........ 26.5 41.6 30.2 
Massachusetts .. 1.2 12.3 12.9 
Michigan ........ 15.3 jy | 40.7 
Minnesota ........ 22:7 19.5 32.0 
Mississippi ...... 59.4 S24 46.5 
Missouri .........- 20.8 11.9 33.9 
Montana .......... 9.9 22.1 
Nebraska ........ 17.4 6.6 9.0 
Nevada. ............ 55:5 26.6 P77 
N. Hampshire 3.9 8.7 6.6 
New Jersey .... 40.66 35.6 12.7 
New Mexico .... 91.5 17.6 83.3 
New York .... 10.9 121 32.2 
N. Carolina ..... 82.9 30.1 69.9 
N. Dakota ...... 30.7 12.1 16.7 
OG es 15:2 73 33.8 
Oklahoma ........ 18.1 7S 43.2 
Oregon ............ 12.4 4.8 28.2 
Pennsylvania 22.0 15.9 26.7 
Rhode Island .. 9.4 52 9.0 
S. Carolina ...... 65.5 15.8 63.7 
S: Dakota. .:....:. 13.7 16.6 113 
Tennessee ........ dee 17.8 35.7 
pt. 75.0 54.0 47.0 
itn on 28.2 31.5 46.5 
Vermont .......... 15:7 55.1 14.2 
Virgie .u..... 50.4 36.7 40.5 
Washington .... 43.8 18.1 63.0 
W. Virginia ..... 20.2 6.4 S57 
Wisconsin ...... 13.3 15.6 25.3 
Wyoming ........ 14.8 24.3 21.4 
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are equalized throughout the state 
to the extent of the relief. In other 
words, if the state supplies a fifth 
of the necessary school funds local 
taxes may be lower and at least 20 
percent of the education cost will 
be equalized throughout the state. 
Without considering the variation 
in ability of the local school dis- 
tricts to support schools when dis- 
tributing the state funds, complete 
equalization would result only with 
complete state support. There are 
two ways in which costs of a foun- 
dation program can be completely 
equalized by use of state funds. 

The people of no state would at- 
tempt to pay for any conceivable 
program a local community might 
desire. It is therefore necessary, be- 
fore establishing a state plan for 
guaranteeing or equalizing a pro- 
gram, to know what the program is 
to include and what its cost may be. 
Now this program can be (1) de- 
fined in detail and its cost computed 
according to each district in the 
state or (2) stated simply at a 
given amount per pupil, per class- 
room unit, or per other unit of 
cost. Either procedure may be satis- 
factory; both, or variations of them, 
are being used. 

Complete state support—Few 
states have ever attempted to sup- 


ply from state revenues all the. 


funds used by the public schools, 
or even to meet the cost of the re- 
quired program. Nevertheless, 
there is much to be said in favor 
of complete state support of the 
foundation program. Such a pro- 
gram includes the minimum school- 


ing considered essential for all chil. 
dren of the state; it is set up and 
required by law or by authorized 
officials of the state government, 
Local school officials cannot reject 
the program by choice or by reason 
of their district’s financial condi- 
tion, for it is imposed to serve a 
purpose beneficial to all the people 
of the state. If the entire expense 
of the required program is met by 
state funds, local school districts 
can then at their own expense and 
on their own initiative add to and 
enrich the program, conduct exper- 
imentation, and in various ways 
contribute to educational advance- 
ment. Furthermore, complete state 
support is the simplest way to ef- 
fect equalization of basic school 
costs throughout the state. 

State support of designated 
school facilities for all communi- 
ties is not a new idea. In Dela- 
ware, state funds were provided 
over a considerable period of time, 
apparently with satisfactory results, 
for paying not only current school 
expenses but for capital outlay as 
well. In North Carolina, practically 
all current expenses of the founda- 
tion-school program have been paid 
by the state for more than a decade. 

Equalizing school costs without 
complete state support.—Scarcely a 
states does not apportion its school 
funds to districts on bases other 
than actual need for financial assist- 
ance. Among these bases are school 
census, average daily attendance, 
teacher’s salary, etc. But the school 
needs of a community do not in- 
dicate its ability to support the 
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program; the one measure of its 
ability to meet its financial obli- 
gations is its revenue-producing 
ability. 

‘Many school districts, even with 
a maximum local effort and in- 
definite state aid, cannot maintain 
schools of a minimum standard, 
while others can do so with a very 
low levy. Consequently, most states 
now provide funds for overcom- 
ing such inequalities. A general pre- 
requisite is that the school district 
levy a specified rate of school tax 
as its share of the cost. Then if 
the proceeds of this tax with funds 
from all other sources are not suffi- 
cient to meet the cost, the equaliza- 
tion fund makes up the difference. 
The state fund guarantees that the 
educational facilities shall not be 
less than the stated minimum in 
any district; if equalization of costs 
is to prevail, it must also guaran- 
tee that the local school-tax rate 
need be no higher in one district 
than in any other. If the tax rate 
has been properly determined, if 
general property assessments are 
uniform and based on actual valua- 
tions, and if the fund is adequate, 
the districts will share the cost of 
the minimum program in an equit- 
able manner. Few states, however, 
have succeeded in completely 
equalizing the local burden under 
this plan. 

Examples in apportionment of 
state funds —The plan for appor- 
tionment in North Carolina will 
serve to illustrate those in which 


state funds are provided for the ' 


full expense of various items of the 
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foundation program. The amount 
of state funds needed by a district 
is computed by including the ex- 
penses for general control, instruc- 
tional service, operation of plant, 
and auxiliary services in accordance 
with established standards of cost. 
Funds for capital outlay and main- 
tenance purposes are raised locally. 
If local school patrons or officials 
desire to extend the program, they 
may do so at the expense of the 
district taxpayers. 

The plan used in California is 
an example of those which provide 
for distribution of state funds 
chiefly on the basis of one measure 
of need. While it does not attempt 
to supply state funds for the en- 
tire cost of a foundation program, 
it does provide a definite and large 
amount for every district—$120 
per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance at all grade levels. The method 
for computing the distribution 
varies considerably depending on 
the type of school maintained. 
However, one of the principal units 
for determining the amount is the 
teaching unit. 

The Kansas plan is typical of 
those used in states which supply a 
comparatively small amount of state 
funds for equalizing school costs. 
Any school district in Kansas 
whose available revenue, including 
the proceeds of a local 4-mill tax 
on each dollar of assessed valua- 
tion, is less than $1000 for each 
one-teacher school having at least 
10 pupils in grades one to eight in- 
clusive, is entitled to the difference 
between the available revenue and 
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$1000 for each such school main- 
tained. The cost of a school with 
two teachers with more than 22 
pupils is considered to be $65 per 
pupil for the first 40 pupils and 
ranges down to $45 in large schools 
having an excess of 2500 pupils. 
In addition, the law guarantees an 
expenditure of $5 per month per 
pupil for transportation. 

The financing of our public 
schools has developed into a major 
problem of government. Certain 
steps, however, will make its solu- 
tion less difficult: (1) establish- 
ment of efficient and economical 
units for local school administra- 
tion; (2) establishment of a foun- 
dation-education program for all 
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children of the state—free from 
frills and fads, but including mini- 
mum essentials: (3) provision of 
state funds (preferably from the 
general revenues) adequate to pay 
the entire cost of the foundation 
program. 

Seldom has complete state sup- 
port of a foundation-education pro- 
gram been attempted, but plans 
for equalizing the costs of such a 
program are in effect in more than 
three-fourths of the states. Many 
difficulties are in the way of attain- 
ing complete equalization by this 
procedure. Therefore, it would 
seem that the time has arrived to 
put into effect the much simpler 
plan of complete state support. 


Promote Driving Courses 


MENTAL attitude is one of the most 
important single factors in safe 
driving, according to Dr. Herbert 
Stack, director of the New York 
University Center for Safety Edu- 
cation. 

According to Dr. Stack, teen-age 
drivers have the highest accident 
rate and since a million new teen- 
age drivers take to the road each 
year, teaching the high-school stu- 
dent safe driving practices and a 
sane attitude toward safety is logi- 
cal. Accidents have been materially 
reduced in localities where syste- 
matic courses are offered by the 
schools. Nevertheless, only a fourth 
of the nation’s schools are teaching 
safe driving. 

Recognizing this problem, the 


National Conservation Bureau has 
announced a series of annual 
awards to states which meet certain 
standards. One award will be given 
to each state maintaining satisfac- 
tory driver-education courses in a 
quarter of its high schools. One- 
fourth of the eligible students must 
be enrolled. A second award will 
go to those states which maintain 
courses in half of their schools and 
enrol half the students. In order to 
recognize the safety efforts of the en- 
tire state, an ‘‘excellence of achieve- 
ment” award will be based on de- 
velopments including everything 
from numerically increasing enrol- 
ment to the amount of cooperation 
outside agencies such as the auto- 
mobile clubs, etc., give the schools. 
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School Buildings and Fire Prevention 


HENRY J. WINGATE 


e In School and Society 


A TOTAL of 2500 fires a year 
occur in our schools. The majority 
cause extensive damage because a 
vast number of the nation’s school 
buildings were built before much 
was known about fire-safe con- 
struction or building codes were 
much in use. More than a third of 
the communities in America have 
no building regulations whatever 
even now. 

The most dangerous fire hazards 
are open stairways and hollow walls 
which are not fire-stopped. The 
architectural design of some schools 
does not permit the installation of 
solid doors at the top of stairways, 
but in a majority of cases this pre- 
caution is possible. Newer build- 
ings are being designed with this 
idea in mind. Modern building 
codes require that hollow walls 
should be stopped with solid blocks 
of gypsum mineral-wool batts or 
that short lengths of lumber should 
be placed between all wall studs or 
furring strips. 

Obviously, fire stops cannot be 
placed in walls of existing build- 
ings without a major alteration job. 
The condition can be corrected, 
however, by filling the wall spaces 
with fireproof mineral-wool insu- 
lation and placing a four-inch layer 
of the substance between the top- 
floor ceiling and roof. Batts of the 
material can be nailed in place 
where there is room to accommo- 
date a workman, and in loose form 
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it can be blown through a hose into 
all inaccessible places. A wood-lath 
wall filled with this substance will 
stop the passage of fire for one hour, 
and there are many cases where 
fires starting in the roof area have 
been slowed or completely stopped 
on reaching the insulation. 

If fires can be confined, they can 
usually be extinguished without 
great loss. Of even more importance 
is the fact that a confined fire will 
permit the escape of children and 
teachers. 

Fifteen percent of all school fires 
start from overheated and defective 
heating plants. Forcing the fur- 
nace to its utmost capacity makes 
the chimney abnormally hot and 
eventually cracks the fire box. A 
chimney too warm to hold the hand 
against is a serious hazard and 
often will set fire to wood with 
which it is in contact. Experience 
has shown, however, that the prop- 
erly insulated structure is consider- 
ably easier and quicker to heat with 
as much as a third less fuel. Hence 
the heating system is not forced to 
capacity. Many schools report that 
fuel savings alone have paid for 
the installation within three to five 
years. 















Can ‘Academic Freedom’ Survive? 


EDWARD KRUG 
In Educational Leadership 
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ing chorus of demands for investi- 
gating the political and_ social 
beliefs of teachers. How will this 
general atmosphere of suspicion 
and conflict affect our teaching? 
Will next spring find us continuing 
with a frank study of social prob- 
lems or will it find us marking time 
behind the shelter of “safe” topics? 

Whether “academic freedom” 
can survive depends partly on the 
way administrators and supervisors 
handle specific cases. Jittery super- 
intendents quickly affect the poise 
and stability of entire faculties 
But the answer will depend far 
more on how teachers teach and 
how administrators and super- 
visors help them do good teaching. 
The matter becomes, therefore, a 
special case of the principles of 
good teaching, good supervision, 
and good administration. 

As one aspect of overall academic 
freedom, the teacher deals with 
controversial problems appropriate 
to the learning maturity of stu- 
dents. The study of such problems 
provides one of the very best 
means of developing the skills of 
reflective thinking, both on an in- 
dividual and on a group basis. It 
gives to the school experience a 
sharpness and reality not otherwise 
easily obtained. To avoid such prob- 
lems through fear, timidity, or 
other such reasons becomes neglect 


of duty. 
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It will be wise to analyze the en- 
tire problem from the standpoint 
of good teaching and learning prin- 
ciples. From such an analysis will 
come guides to action which are 
imperatives if realistic education for 
boys and girls of today, as well as 
an atmosphere in which honest edu- 
cators work with freedom and in- 
tegrity, is to survive. 

The individual is important— 
The first principle which applies 
here is that the teacher accepts evety 
student and respects every student’s 
personality and right to exercise 
freedom of speech in the classroom. 
Students should feel free to ex- 
press their views without fear of 
the teacher’s sarcasm, ridicule, or 
anger. To turn the tables on a 
student is easy. After all, the teach- 
er is older, more experienced in 
controversial discussion, and better 
informed. 

But such “victories” become 
cheap and dangerous. The offended 
student is likely to take home a dis- 
torted version of the discussion. 
Respecting the rights of others to 
disagree with you is not only good 
teaching—it is the essence of good 
social relationships. If the teacher 
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shows courtesy and consideration in 
controversial discussion, students 
get the idea, too. 

Another part of this principle in- 
volves the ability of the teacher to 
make good use in the discussion 
of every contribution. The skilful 
teacher can take a very confused 
utterance and restate it in such a 
manner that it builds up the stu- 
dent’s selfrespect. It is tragic when 
some diffident youngster offers his 
idea after days of working up cour- 
age to take part, only to have the 
teacher point out sharply that what 
he says is confused, inaccurate, or 
“off the subject.” 

Understanding of children— 
Good teachers try to avoid upset- 
ting sudents emotionally on mat- 
ters which involve them personally. 
Of course, we do not avoid prob- 
lems with which students are per- 
sonally identified. Children whose 
parents are on strike will often 
want to study labor-management 
ptoblems and should do so. Boys 
and girls who live in the slums 
should not be denied the opportu- 
nity of studying housing. It is not 
the study of such problems which 
upsets youngsters. It is the careless 
use of emotionally tinged words 
which hurts all of us. This is an 
individual matter. A remark which 
brings a laugh from 10 children 
may hurt one because of certain fac- 
tors in his home environment. 

This means, of course, that we 
must know our students—their 
home backgrounds, personal prob- 
lems, anxieties, and fears. So this 
becomes part of the larger principle 
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of understanding children—indi- 
vidual children. It comes home to 
the superintendent and supervisor, 
as well, in terms of their respon- 
sibility in helping teachers secure 
the time for this study. 

Planning is the rule-—Problems 
or topics for study are selected and 
organized through pupil-teacher 
planning rather than accepted by 
students because ‘“‘teacher says so.” 
Pupil planning, of course, involves 
good teacher preplanning and 
teacher guidance and _ leadership. 
The work then goes forward with 
interest and enthusiasm; there is 
more emphasis on learning about 
the problem and less futile arguing. 

On the other hand, the teacher 
who arbitrarily decides on problems 
to be studied and who dominates 
the group often irritates students. 
This irritation may lead a student to 
criticize the teacher as a ‘‘com- 
munist’” or a “fascist.” What he 
really means is that the teacher is 
a classroom dictator! 

All views have a place.—A good 
teacher regards himself as a demo- 
cratic group leader. The ideal situa- 
tion is approached when students 
and teacher use a wide variety of 
sources—newspapers, radio broad- 
casts, motion pictures, magazines, 
books, and community resource 
people—and learn how to evaluate 
the ideas offered by all. If the teach- 
er expresses a viewpoint, students 
should use it as they would ma- 
terial from other sources. The 
teacher is obligated continuously to 


‘remind students of their responsi- 


bility to evaluate his views; other- 
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wise even the most alert student 
may fall back into the pattern of 
accepting something because “the 
teacher knows more than the stu- 
dents.” This is undoubtedly true, 
but so should the other authorities. 
This does not do away with the 
need for evaluation. Evaluation and 
reflective thinking need not de- 
generate into the smart-aleck, carp- 
ing negation which sometimes char- 
acterized the propaganda analysis 
study of the 1930’s. 

Teachers, then, can best exercise 
their obligation of ‘‘academic frée- 
dom” by: (1) respecting the per- 
sonalities of their students; (2) 
knowing as much as possible about 
the personal and emotional prob- 
lems of their students; (3) by prac- 
ticing pupil-teacher planning; and 
(4) by emphasizing reflective evalu- 
ation of all viewpoints, including 
their own. How can administrators 
and supervisors help? 

Atmosphere is contagious.— 
First, the good administrator shows 
that he respects the personalities of 
the teachers. He welcomes discus- 
sion and honest disagreement. 
Teachers who work in that pattern 
learn by example to respect honest 
disagreement from students. 

Discussion groups for the study 
of children’s problems and needs 
are made possible. Improving 
methods of gathering more signifi- 
cant information about children and 
keeping adequate records are the 
concern of all. More time is avail- 
able during the school day for 
teachers to study their students as 
individuals. 





The administrators and super- 
visors ‘‘live’’ a flexible policy of 
curriculum development. Bulletins 
are guides, not prescriptions. Em. 
phasis is placed on aids to good 
preplanning. And leaders furnish 
a good example by developing 
school policies cooperatively. 

Materials are abundant.—In te- 
gard to developing reflective evalu- 
ation, the only adequate policy is 
for those with leadership responsi- 
bilities to help the teacher secure 
many kinds of materials—visual 
aids, mewspapers, magazines, as 
well as textbooks and other books. 
This means ample budgetary pro- 
vision for materials. The good 
teacher and his students go out on 
their own and add much to the ma- 
terials provided. And, if all ma- 
terials are used reflectively, there is 
no reason why schools cannot ac- 
cept the free materials produced by 
interest groups. 

Spotlight on cooperative plan- 
ning.—The administrator takes his 
part in building the policies of the 
school on the basis of group dis- 
cussion and study in the commv- 
nity, involving both the profession- 
al group and the lay public. Admin- 
istrative policy based on “‘selling” a 
program or on “keeping things 
under control” provides a setting 
in which tensions about teachers 
loyalties and opinions may develop. 
It is within this setting of commu- 
nity participation that “academic 
freedom” becomes not a personal 
privilege of the teacher, but 4 
means of more fully achieving the 
ideals of our democratic faith. 
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Let’s Quit Calling Pupils Names 


FRANK L. CLAYTON 


In the Clearing House 


One difficulty that stands in 
the way of educating for character 
or for morale is the uncertainty as 
to the actual problems involved and 
as to the actual goals desired. Not 
the least factor in this uncertainty is 
the unfortunate pattern of terms 
that seems to be part of the philo- 
sophical search for essences. Such 
tems as “courage,” “laziness,” 
“perseverance,” and so forth are 
used by most of us with only the 
vaguest contact with meaning. Even 
for the most precise, the words do 
not make that classification of 
analysis of the data which is so nec- 
essaty to education for character. 

There was a time when, if one 
had a headache, a physician knew 
no better than to concentrate his 
efforts on stopping the pain in the 
patient’s head. Today he recognizes 
the headache as only symptomatic 
of a great variety of disorders and 
accordingly searches more deeply 
for the cause. When we observe 
that a boy fails to do the school- 
work required of him there may be 
more complications than in a ‘‘phys- 
ical” ailment, but we may care- 
lessly note only the one behavior 
characteristic and call the victim 
“lazy.” 

If the word chances to arouse 
in the boy some feeling of aversion 
to his study habits, it is just pos- 
sible that this form of social pres- 
sure may be of some value. But a 


“lazy” boy may be failing to apply 
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himself because years ago he built 
up a fear of this particular kind 
of work, or because he is eating too 
little or the wrong kind of food, or 
because he is worried about his re- 
lationships at home or with his 
friends, or because of a consuming 
interest in something else, or be- 
cause of any one or more of count- 
less other reasons. If by chance we 
stumble on some cause like eye or 
ear trouble, we may say: “He 
wasn’t really lazy,” without realiz- 
ing that by “really lazy” we imply 
that we know nothing of the causes 
or treatment of this unsatisfactory 
behavior. 

Everyone would agree that we 
need a further analysis of the prob- 
lem. Use of the term “lazy,” how- 
ever, encourages poor, or absolute 
lack of, analysis of the problem. If, 
when we arrive at this name-calling 
stage, we would apply the term to 
ourselves, it might have some pos- 
sible value. 

We could think of a thousand 
circumstances in which it would 
do harm for the boy to hear the 
term applied to him. We know 


‘enough psychology today to realize 


the danger of building up a futile 
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sense of guilt. We can assume that 
it is normal for any individual to 
desire to expend energy toward the 
achievement of some goal. It is the 
business of education to encourage 
the selection of socially useful goals 
and to point out ways in which 
these goals may be achieved. 

The word “cooperation,” too, has 
a tendency to confuse us and make 
us stop at the surface. Many a time 
have I seen a pupil commended for 
“cooperation” on a rating sheet 
when the same pupil is condemned 
by all other students for lack of 
“cooperation.” There are, of course, 
at least two differences involved 
here. We often want cooperation 
in some activities but condemn it in 
others (as in school tests), using 
the term with the same general 
meaning. The other difference is 
the fact that ‘‘cooperation” has 
come to be loosely associated with 
virtue. 

I often recall the student who 
felt helpless because she had been 
given to understand she had no 
“perseverance.” She felt about it 
as one might feel about being born 
with only one arm. It just wasn’t 
there. To think of perseverance as 
a factor either possessed or not 
possessed is like the idea of the 
men who made the famous search 
for the equator as a tangible ring 
around the girth of our planet. 

Books on character building still 


talk about developing “courage,” 
But what is courage? Courage jis 
simply a name for one characteristic 
of many types of behavior. It des- 
ignates an intellectual concept simi- 
lar to the ‘“‘essences” of philosophy. 
Although the word may have value 
in an intellectual analysis of ab- 
stract traits, it is a very poor one to 
use if we wish to understand any 
specific situation. We have all heard 
of the war hero who trembled as he 
approached the dentist’s chair. Did 
he or didn’t he have courage? The 
answer is obvious. In some situa- 
tions his behavior was such that our 
term courage seems to describe it 
and in other situations it was not. 
This is the crux of our discussion 
of terms. 

We need to discard all these old, 
moral terms and develop the use of 
more accurate, less inclusive terms 
—terms that will help us to makea 
more scientific analysis of each situ- 
ation. Of course, this difficulty in- 
volves more than terminology, but 
poor terms hamper the thinking of 
our most intelligent people. Some 
years have passed since “faculty 
psychology” was generally dis- 
carded, but in the realm of morals 
and character it has maintained al- 
most full sway. As teachers, preach- 
ers, and advisers, let’s call ourselves 
names for a change. We are “just 
plain lazy” if we fail to adopt a 
more clarifying terminology. 


a of the Hinsdale, Ill., school district recently ap- 
proved the board’s plan to buy 10 new homes to rent to 


teachers, 
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Developing Social and Study Skills 
Through Local History 






LORETTA E. KLEE 
In American Heritage 


N URING an eighth-grade class 
discussion in current events, some 
one mentioned the “inhuman” 
treatment meted out to the Jewish 
and Polish prisoners by the Ger- 
mans during the recent war. One 
of the boys commented: ‘We 
shouldn’t be so critical of the Ger- 
mans. I’ve heard my grandfather 
tell that the people in Elmira dur- 
ing the Civil War made the Con- 
federate soldiers in our prison camp 
eat rats.” Even the overgrown fel- 
low who had been gazing dreamily 
out of the window came to atten- 
tion at the thought of a relishingly 
disagreeable situation so near home. 

“Let’s find out more about it,” 
suggested one of the girls. That 
the class was motivated to begin a 
study of the part played by the local 
community in the war between the 
states there could be no doubt. 

The formulation of specific prob- 
lems to use as a framework was the 
first step in this use of local history. 
Where was the prison camp lo- 
cated? Are there any remains still 
standing ? Were there any “‘escapes” 
from the camp? Was Elmira on the 
“underground railroad?” Was it 
true that Confederate soldiers were 
mistreated ? 

The second step, ‘‘Where can we 
find the answers?”” was more diffi- 
cult. The one book written on the 
Elmira Prison Camp had been out 
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of print for several years; one girl 
had a large watercolor illustration 
of the camp which had been 
painted in 1864; one boy thought 
a town family had a set of slides of 
the camp and still owned property 
which had once been part of the 
officers’ quarters. 

A committee was chosen to ask 
for an appointment to talk with 
this family about their knowledge 
of the camp; one group volunteered 
to. ask permission to use the li- 
brary’s ‘“‘clipping’” files; another 
wanted to talk with the county his- 
torian; three boys visited the E/- 
mira Advertiser, where they located 
a wealth of material on the activi- 
ties of the camp. Some wanted to 
know if Lois’ watercolor might be 
used as a pattern for a model of 
the camp. 

So far there had been coopera- 
tive planning by the class and 
teacher; thinking had been directed 
around a central problem which 
had been analyzed as to the learn- 
ings and activities needed for solu- 


‘ tion; individual interests had been 


capitalized on, 











Within two days, materials which 
included a copy of Clay Holmes’ 
book and the set of slides were 
turned over to the class. A showing 
of the slides revealed pictures of 
just the sort of incidents which par- 
ticularly interested the pupils. 

“Well, that proves it,” said the 
boy who had prompted the study. 
“The picture, “Traffic in Rodents,’ 
proves that beyond a doubt these 
poor men were forced to eat rats.” 

But there was conflicting evi- 
dence. Clay Holmes reported that 
the “men who ate refuse or other 
repulsive things. . . . had either 
sold or gambled away the rations 
furnished them. . . .” Holmes cited 
evidence that each man received 
“at the rate of 433 pounds of 
fresh meat per annum, or more 
than one pound a day.” 

The members of the class were 
not convinced. After all, here was 
a picture which would seem to indi- 
cate at least some truth in the orig- 
inal accusation. The boys and girls 
felt it might be wise to investigate 
the author. What was his reputation 
for telling the truth? Did he have 
firsthand knowledge of the camp? 
Were the letters from which he had 
quoted still on file? 

None of these questions was dic- 
tated by the teacher. The boys and 
girls were drawing on their own 
resources in an attempt to analyze 
and verify all available data con- 
cerning a problem in which they 
were strongly interested. 

So the boys and girls and their 
teacher visited the library, where 
the reference librarian explained 
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how a trustworthy author checks and 
documents his evidence. She 
showed them the original manu- 
scripts used by Holmes. The chil- 
dren found that Holmes had been 
a witness to many of the events he 
described. When he had been dis- 
satisfied with differences of opinion 
concerning the number of acres he 
not only took the trouble to meas- 
ure the camp himself but he also 
showed his computation for the 
use of later historians. Concerning 
the letters quoted, they were still 
on file. Yes, they might be ex- 
amined for research purposes, but 
letters 75 years old are apt to be 
yellowed, crisp, and very difficult 
to read. Because the author had 
stood the test in methods of work- 
ing up to this point, the boys and 
girls decided to ‘take on faith” his 
conclusions relative to the so-called 
mistreatment of Confederate pris- 
oners—at least until some later 
historian produced evidence which 
seemed more authoritative. 

It is important that boys and 
girls, at least once in their junior- 
high-school experience, give some 
time to a careful study of how his- 
torians attempt to arrive at the truth 
—how they locate, assemble, verify, 
and organize their facts. Pupils 
need to look at, examine, and use 
at least a “sampling” of original 
sources. Here is where local history 
is particularly effective. However, 
we cannot always take time to do 
original research on school or out- 
of-school problems. This does not 
mean we should encourage boys 
and girls to accept anything which 
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simply sounds logical. Rather, they 
need our help in how to recognize 
“authorities” whose judgment and 
opinions can be accepted at least 
tentatively on the basis of the evi- 
dence. 

This article has merely hinted at 
the almost unlimited possibilities 
in the use of local history in the de- 
velopment of social and study skills. 
The pupils found it to their ad- 
vantage to enlist the help of chil- 
dren of varied abilities in such 
activities as locating exact informa- 
tion concerning the prison camp 
and in their planning and con- 
struction of the “table model.” 
Both leadership and followership 
were exercised to good purpose in 





the many details of investigation, 
organization of materials, evalua- 
tion of data, and interesting presen- 
tation of findings. There was the 
recognized need for a variety of 
reference materials because no 
“text” was available. From the very 
beginning of the study, these boys 
and girls were having experiences 
in cooperative living not only in 
the social sense but also in those 
mental processes prerequisite for 
straight thinking without which 
American democracy cannot long 
endure. Local history lifts the story 
of man’s past from the printed, or- 
ganized accounts where it has been 
embalmed too long and breathes 
into it life and spirit. 


Let’s Get Acquainted 


iy O help pupils and teachers to 
become better acquainted, the Eng- 
lish department of the Arsenal 
Technical Schools in Indianapolis, 
Ind., has for several years spon- 
sored the plan of having pupils 
write, early in the semester, a let- 
ter of introduction to their English 
teachers. Among the questions 
which serve as an aid are: How 
many are there in your family? 
Do you have a quiet place to study? 
Have you any health problems, such 
as poor eyesight or impaired hear- 
ing? Have you any home or school 
problems about which you think 
your teacher should know? What 
have you found most difficult in 





English? What do you plan to 
do when you leave high school? 
Give your teacher any other infor- 
mation which you think will help 
her to understand you. 

Many teachers answer their pu- 
pils’ letters by writing little com- 
ments in the margins and returning 
them to the pupils. Some teachers 
record significant facts. 

Pupils seem only too glad to re- 
veal their problems. Often these 
confidences enable the teacher to 
advise and help the pupil. Always 
such information establishes a bond 
of friendship and understanding 
between pupil and teacher.—The 
English Journal. 















a HE usual school budget is not 
a democratically built financial plan 
based on the educational needs of 
the children and the community’s 
ability to support education but is 
rather an arbitrary allotment, made 
by the superintendent and _ the 
board, of assured revenue based 
on the budget of the previous year. 
This proposal for budget making 
starts with those who are closest 
to the educational needs of the 
children—the teachers. 
































TEACHERS’ FUNCTIONS 


1. Teachers are given the op- 
portunity to indicate on prepared 
forms the educational needs of the 
children under their guidance. The 
form might well include supplies 
and equipment, teaching aids, class- 
room furniture, supervisory service, 
etc. It is not the teacher’s function, 
however, to determine the cost of 
supplying these needs and to make 
judgments as to whether antici- 
pated revenue will cover them. 

2. Teachers receive copies, for 
further consideration, of the tenta- 
tive budget which has been drawn 
up from their statements of educa- 
tional needs and those of other 
personnel. Summaries of requests 
for the school system as a whole 
are provided, together with infor- 
mation on anticipated revenues, 
budgeting policies of the board, etc. 

3. Teachers revise their original 
requests in the light of these sum- 





Functions in School Budget Making 
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maries and other information on 
anticipated revenues, financial re- 
sources, and community sentiment. 

4. Teachers become effective in- 
terpreters of educational needs, pro- 
gram, and budget to pupils, par- 
ents, and other laymen. 





PRINCIPALS’ FUNCTIONS 


1. The principal presents and ex- 
plains the forms on which teachers 
are to indicate educational needs. 

2. The principal summarizes 
educational needs for the buildings 
as indicated by teachers and others, 
including parent groups. 

3. The principal prepares a state- 
ment of unique needs of his build- 
ing based on study and observation, 
faculty discussions, and suggestions 
of parents. 

4, Before the summary is sent to 
the superintendent’s office, the prin- 
cipal arranges further discussion op- 
portunities for the faculty. The 
final report to the superintendent 
is the recommendation of the fac- 
ulty. 

5. After consideration by the 
superintendent and his staff, the 
proposed budget for the school sys- 
tem is formulated and sent to the 
schools. The principal is respon- 
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sible for presenting it to teachers 
and parent groups for further dis- 
cussion. 

6. All principals, central-office 
staff members, and teacher repre- 
sentatives meet with the superin- 
tendent to discusss the tentative 
budget before a final budget is rec- 
ommended to the board. 

7. The principal receives a copy 
of the adopted budget of the board 
of education and is responsible for 
presenting and interpreting it to 
interested persons. 

FUNCTIONS OF SUPERVISORY 
OFFICERS 

Supervisors should have much the 
same opportunities as the rest of the 
staff to participate in budget making 
and understand the final product. 
They should have a chance to rec- 
ommend budget items, to review 
and discuss the preliminary budget, 
and to be informed of the nature of 
the adopted budget. 

As the administrative officer of 
the board of education, the super- 
intendent has the responsibility for 
recommending the budget. Sug- 
gested steps for arriving at a recom- 
mended budget in a democratic 
school system are: 

1. Prepare forms for securing in- 
formation on educational needs and 
suggestions for the budget. 

2. Summarize these needs and 
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suggestions for the entire system. 

3. Present the educational needs 
of the school system to the board of 
education and the public. 

4. Prepare a preliminary budg- 
et based on actual needs, taking 
into account known sources of reve- 
nue and possible new sources if they 
are needed. Anticipated revenue 
and expenditures need not be the 
same at this stage. Changes should 
be made after thorough discussion 
by the board, faculty groups, super- 
visors, and interested laymen. 

5. Recommend to the board the 
adoption of a final budget. 

6. Interpret and administer the 
final budget which now is the offi- 
cial plan for educational expendi- 
tures and revenue during the fiscal 
year. 

The board of education is the 
representative body which has legal 
responsibility for administering the 
schools. Budget making is a major 
function. The board’s role is to 
establish the policies of budget 
making; to receive and consider 
recommendations through the su- 
perintendent; to see that the public 
is adequately informed and has a 
chance to react to the proposed 
budget; to plan for and secure 
needed revenue; to adopt the budg- 
et; and finally, to see that it is 
followed. 


Unesco Budget Set 


A TOTAL budget of eight million dollars was agreed 
on for 1948 at the general conference of Unesco which met 


in Mexico City recently. 
the budget for 1947. 


This is a small increase over 






















High Schools Work Together in the 


Community 


BURTON P. FOWLER 
In School Management 


Tir voting age may be a moot 
question, but there is no doubt that 
active citizenship should begin years 
earlier. Youth can find the solution 
to some of the problems that baffle 
adults, and the time may come 
when their representation on the 
boards of agencies for youth, in- 
fluencing public opinion, and active 
participation in projects for civic 
improvement will become the order 
of the day. 

To promote the two general civic 
aims of service and cooperation, a 
group of Germantown schools or- 
ganized a Schools’ Community 
Council which is also a member of 
the Germantown Community Coun- 
cil. The School Council, composed 
of five representatives from each 
school, holds monthly meetings at 
the various schools. Some of the 
first year’s activities were (1) allo- 
cating to each school various types 
of war service and recruiting vol- 
unteers, (2) pooling all Christmas 
giving so that a better distribution 
of gifts resulted, (3) suggesting 
economies in management of school 
activities, (4) inviting speakers to 
acquaint Council members with 
needed forms of volunteer service, 
(5) sending delegates to luncheons 
of the Germantown Community 
Council. 

Three important activities have 
since been added: 
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1. The Quaker Work Camps. 
The work camps organized by the 
Quakers have been of several kinds, 
but so far as these high schools are 
concerned they consist chiefly of 
small groups of boys and girls who 
spend a week end at one of the 
settlement houses, engage in some 
kind of rehabilitation of houses in 
the slum areas, and spend the free 
hours in discussion, recreation, and 
worship with young people from 
the neighborhood. In addition, 
there may be an annual week-long 
work camp of a larger group; visits 
to prisons, labor and management 
groups, social agencies, and_ the 
like. How many of us adult educi 
tors can say we have lived and 
worked and played and talked with 
any of the ill-housed, ill-clothed, 
and ill-fed of our great urban pop- 





ulations? The Council has also 
worked as promoter for _ these 
camps. 


2. Organizing talent as part of a [ 
program of providing recreation for 
groups of aged persons. Interest [ 


grew out of a need publicized by 


the Philadelphia Council of Social F 
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Agencies for recreation for aged 
persons living in institutions or as 
boarders in isolated homes. The 
Council made a rough survey to 
find out what institutions there 
were and where groups already 
functioned to bring some interest 
and variety to these lonely persons. 
One institution was assigned to each 
school, which planned a program 
acceptable to the manager of the 
home. Recently a club director for 
the aged has been brought into 
the picture. 

3. Cooperation with the local 
housing association. After hearing 
a broadcast on housing conditions 
in Germantown, members of the 
Schools’ Council invited the speaker 
to share with them his information 
about these homes. An attractive 
Negro woman, who was a member 
of the local housing committee, 
took the concerned members of the 
Council on a tour of inspection. 
This group of young people found 
it hard to believe their own eyes 
when they saw the tumble-down 
shacks—windowless, inadequately 
heated, and without running water 
—in which a considerable portion 
of their fellow townsmen lived. 

Following this, four members of 
the housing association were asked 
to help the Council plan a course 
of action. It was decided to or- 
ganize Saturday groups to visit 
selected homes and to aid in their 


| tehabilitation through cooperative 


effort with landlords and tenants. 
Supervision was done by experi- 
enced work-camp leaders. Interested 
teachers in the schools represented 
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were invited to join in the work. 

The significance of this kind of 
community effort lies, first in 
familiarity with the problem and 
second, with the program of ac- 
tion which helps the persons who 
have been the victims of unfor- 
tunate civic lethargy. Although the 
young people are not able to re- 
move the causes which produce 
slums, they can understand the 
problem and identify themselves 
with measures of alleviation. 

Recently the Germantown Com- 
munity Council took over the his- 
toric Wister House to serve as a 
civic center with a trained staff. 
The Schools’ Council has been 
asked to make this its headquarters, 
a development which has given new 
prestige and zest to the Council and 
increased its potentialities for serv- 
ice. For example, the members 
have been asked to share in plan- 
ning a forthcoming annual inter- 
racial conference. 

Community service is a new in- 
strument of education, one that is 
supplementary to the broad pur- 
poses of the school. It may well be 
shared in some instances with other 
educational agencies such as the 
church, the scout troop, a youth 
civic council, and other organiza- 
tions. If the tail is allowed to wag 
the dog in any one institution, 
community action may well become 
OMe more time-consuming extracur- 
ricular activity which will overload 
the already crowded schedules of 
high-school pupils. The most in- 


. telligent guidance on the part of 


the home, the school, and the forces 
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of the community are essential. must train a generation of youth 
The real purpose of actual parti- who will not drop into the same 
cipation in community life is to old groove of a grim struggle for 
make democratic education. func- selfish gain. We must have an on. 
tional and real. Already social con- coming body of citizens who will y. 
fusion and prejudice, since the war, exercise both their minds and their } has 
threaten our society at home as_ hands to help fulfil the promises | are 
much as they do abroad. If we are of democracy. Education in the } lool 
to avoid the dangers of regimen- community and with the commu. | buil 
tation and military domination, we _ nity is one step. yet 
wha 
the 
cost 
a. CAsstaBons: poss 
real 
the 


JoHN W. STUDEBAKER, U. S. Commissioner of Education: pn 


“I would not care to put the claims of education to your ting 
wholehearted support entirely, or even largely, on a bread- Pte 
and-butter economic basis. ‘Man does not live by bread os 
alone.’ He is a spiritual as well as a physical being,a} |. ; 
creature with a soul stamped with the imperishable image | ,o 


of God himself. In final analysis, then, I would have you fgu 
believe, as I sincerely believe, that education—good edu } 
cation—is justifiable by the degree to which it helps me} 4. 
and women to develop their spiritual capacities, their quali A 
ties of human kindness, their devotion to ideals of truth spen 
and justice and beauty in all their relationships.” ite 

a p 


ALAIN LocKE, Professor of Philosophy, Howard Univer | cont 
sity: “Just as our present level of civilization presuppos | from 
minimal literacy, so the complex and interpenetrating | tion, 
world life of today requires minimal social and cultutl } ¢59, 
literacy. The average adult is not merely surrounded by: | cont, 
multiplicity of facts which are confusing and meaningless } nq 

without social and cultural understanding; he is influer } Figy 
tial in forming a public opinion which, by being intelligent } an g 
or unintelligent, progressive or reactionary, definitely affects } plete 
the crucial issues of our collective thinking... . Let WP tang, 
then not merely envisage our job as one of teaching adult) The 

what they want to learn and know, but as additionally in C 
cluding the task of making them adult in their reactiom) from 
and general attitudes.” catioy 
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What’s Holding Up Construction? 


THOMAS J. HIGGINS 


In the Nation’s Schools 


H OME building in many areas 
has bogged down and contractors 
ate looking for work. They are 
looking hopefully at the school- 
building market, but they have not 
yet attempted to figure the jobs for 
what they are worth. Although 
the easy “take” of the fee basis or 
cost-plus on industrial building has 
passed, too many contingencies, 
real or false, are being added by 
the contractors to the true esti- 
mated cost of building. If the con- 
tingencies do not materialize, and 
many do not, the contractor's profit 
is far in excess of that to which 
he is justly entitled. Nine out of 
10 school projects that have been 
figured this year have not been 
awarded because the costs exceed 
the bonding limits. 

A lot of contractors, rather than 
spend the time and money to esti- 
mate a job, take a flier and submit 
a preposterous figure. On a re- 
cent electric-light job figured 
from complete plans and specifica- 
tions, the proposals varied from 
$50,000 to $30,000. The final 
contract figure, after some revisions 
and substitutions, was $12,000. 
Figures on tilling and grading of 
an athletic field, also from com- 
plete plans and_ specifications, 
ranged from $34,000 to $68,000. 


_ The job was awarded for $42,000. 


Cost on two identical schools 
from the same plans and specifi- 
cations, one constructed in 1939 
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and the other figured in 1947, show 
the following increases for various 
branches of the work: masonry, 84 
percent; carpentry, 80 percent; lath- 
ing and plastering, 139 percent; 
painting, 17 percent; heating, 27 
percent; and electrical work, 277 
percent. 

On another job bid in 1946, the 
unit cost over 1939 base figures in- 
creased less than 50 percent for 
masonry, structural steel, fireproof- 
ing, carpentry, roofing, painting, 
glazing, sheetmetal, terrazzo and 
tilework; and more than 50 percent 
on lathing and plastering, marble 
work, heating, ventilating, plumb- 
ing, temperature regulation. Elec- 
trical work far exceeded the costs 
of any other trade with an increase 
of 320 percent. The median in- 
crease in costs of all trades was 64 
percent over the 1939 base. 

Contractors have stated that lay- 
ing 800 bricks a day is all they can 
hope for now compared to 1500 or 
2000 in prewar days. This would 
indicate that the hourly wage rate 
is of little consequence in the total 
cost of a building. The productivity 
of the workmen is the factor to 
consider. 
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It is also charged that the num- 
ber of apprentices in most trades 
is not in proportion to the number 
of journeymen. The expected in- 
crease in building mechanics to be 
obtained from the ranks of re- 
turned servicemen has not material- 
ized. 

Labor, I believe, is going to pro- 
duce more in a day’s time with 
greater availability of materials on 
the job. Of course, it must not be 
forgotten that the average age of 
building mechanics is well over 50 
years and they are not as spry as 
they should be. What will be done 
to reduce the average age of work- 
ers is problematical. But the general 
adoption of the 40-hour week seems 
assured, and the elimination of 
overtime work and work bonuses 
will reduce building costs. 

Jurisdictional squabbles will have 
to end or the tradesmen will legis- 
late themselves out of jobs. 

The demands of certain trades 
are eliminating their materials from 
building construction. The percent- 
age of the school-building costs 
being devoted to carpentry is prob- 
ably less than it was 10 years ago 
and will no doubt be further re- 
duced. Wood floors and baseboards 
are gone from the classroom. Door 
frames and trim and blackboard 
trim are now of metal. Wood sash 
was being replaced by metal long 
before the war ended. 

Archaic building codes and or- 
dinances have added unnecessary 
costs to schoolhouse construction. A 
revision of codes and work agree- 
ments with labor unions, which 
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must make some concessions to new 
materials and methods, is one of 
the first and most critical steps 
toward reducing building costs, 
There is a movement in this direc. 
tion today in some metropolitan 
areas—communities are revising 
building codes and contractors and 
unions are closer to working out 
agreements than they have been for 
a long time. 

Manufacturers and material deal. 
ers, in their reluctance to quote 
firm figures to contractors, have te- 
tarded honest and intelligent bid. 
ding. They have begun to reduce 
prices, and the next step is the mak- 
ing of firm bids to contractors. 

Architects have in many instances 
made heroic efforts to reduce costs 
by devising methods of construction 
that will utilize the less critical ma- 
terials. Again we must mention the 
archaic codes and ordinances that 
have blocked many ambitious plans 
for reducing costs. 

The first step any board of educe- 
tion should take toward erecting 
economical schoolhouses is to 
provide for intelligent educa 
tional designing to develop curricu- 
lar and administrative 
next step is to select an architect ex 
perienced in this field and with: 
desire to cooperate in providing the 
maximum amount of facilities for 


the available appropriation. If thert | 


is not a fair chance of providing the 


required facilities from available 


funds, the board of education 
should be so informed. , 
The schoolboard, too, 


“fit.” The § 


should | 
look to a survey of present facili 
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ties to determine to what degree the 
present plant is being utilized be- 
fore contracting for plans for addi- 
tional space. A definite division 
should be made between those 
items that are essential to carry on 
the functions of the school and 


| those that are desirable but can be 


held for more favorable construc- 
tion costs. Long-range building pro- 
grams should be encouraged. 
School plants throughout the 
country, even when considered 
crowded, are rarely used to capacity. 
Present construction costs are going 
to make it mandatory for school 
administrators to devise means of 
accommodating additional pupils in 
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present quarters. It is not unlikely 
that in the next decade we may see 
secondary schools running on a 12- 
month basis. 

In spite of the foregoing picture, 
I am still optimistic and believe that 
we shall see some definite improve- 
ments in the costs of schoolhouse 
building by 1948. The school-con- 
struction field is too big to be ig- 
nored for long. If more considera- 
tion is given to the common wel- 
fare by the people concerned with 
educating children and by those 
whose business is planning and con- 
structing schoolhouses, the deadlock 
may be broken sooner than we had 
hoped for. 


Flying Away from School 


he world’s long distance rec- 
ord for truancy was established the 
other day when a young Iranian 
Prince played hooky from a school 
in Rhode Island. His Royal High- 
ness was picked up the next day by 
the royal equivalent of a truant of- 
ficer at an airport in Paris. 

Any lingering doubt as to wheth- 
er the schools had really become 
modern was removed from our 
minds by this episode. Now that 
the boys have begun to play truant 
by air it will soon be necessary for 
all progressive schools to equip 
their truant officers with private 
planes. We can hardly wait for 
the day when every modern school 
will have the truant officers’ search- 
and-seizure plane parked under 
bleachers in the football stadium. 


Someone will write a Ph.D. thesis 
on the educational value of skip- 
ping school by air. Someone else 
will set up standards of unit costs 
for operation of the plane. There 
will no doubt develop a critical 
issue as to whether said plane 
should be the property of the 
school district or just rented when 
necessary. Some day, perhaps, the 
Supreme Court will be called on 
to rule whether a public airplane 
bound for Seattle, on its way back 
home with a Seattle truant picked 
up in Tampa, Florida, may legally 
land at Emporia, Kansas, to pick 
up another truant from St. Joseph’s 
Academy in Spokane. Thus techno- 
logical development poses new 


questions of social policy.—The 
School Executive. 
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1947 in Retrospect. — Looking 
at 1947 from the Washington van- 
tage point, observers say that the 
past year in education was marked 
by five outstanding events: 

1. The state legislatures wrote a 
notable record of aid to their pub- 
lic-school systems. From $300 mil- 
lion to $500 million was probably 
voted by the state legislatures to in- 
crease teachers’ salaries and im- 
prove school programs. 

2. Businessmen, finally convinced 
of the value of public education, 
rallied to the support of schools 
through their local chambers of 
commerce and through nationwide 
radio and advertising campaigns di- 
rected by the Advertising Council 
of America. 

3. Educators proved that they 
had the strength to clean up a 
school system which had been cor- 
rupted by machine-entrenched poli- 
ticians—as exemplified by the re- 
organization of the Chicago Board 
of Education and the replacement 
of its former superintendent of 
schools by the able Herold Hunt. 

4, Colleges and universities ab- 
sorbed an undreamed-of total of 
2,300,000 students without cracking 
at their seams—even though at 
great sacrifice on the part of admin- 
istrators, professors, and college 
budgets. 

5. International understanding 
inched forward somewhat through 
the ratification of the World Or- 
ganization for the Teaching Pro- 
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fession and the launching of the 
Fulbright Board for Foreign Scho. 
arships. (For the first time in 
American history, too, American 
teachers outstretched their hands in 
aid to their European co-worker 
through an overseas teachers’ relief 
fund.) 

(Some educators were inclined 
to put down as a notable event the 
appointment of a commission by 
the U. S. Office of Education to 
reorganize the secondary-school cur. 
riculum. Knowing, however, the 
impotence of similar bodies in the 
past, we must for the time being 
look on this event merely as a 
hopeful beginning. ) 


Issues Intensified. — The year 
also saw the intensification of 
trends which had been brewing 


since the beginning of the decade: | 


1 The rift between Protestants 
and Catholics deepened as they con- 
tinued to battle over the issu 
whether public funds should be 
used to aid nonpublic schools. This 


issue was brought to the bursting 
point by a Supreme Court ruling 


permitting public buses to cath 
parochial pupils to school. 

2. Lines were also drawn for: 
final showdown on universal mili 
tary training. The President, his 


entire administration, White House F 
inspired groups and veterans’ lob | 


bies made ready to force Congres 
into passing a law calling for com 
pulsory military training. As the 
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ear ended, educators, traditionally 
opposed to this training, were te- 
treating. 

3. Negroes completed plans for a 
“final battle” to end segregation in 
public schools and colleges. They 
assembled research data to prove 
“inequality”; they hired special 
lawyers; they launched law suit 
after law suit against public college 
and school authorities; they as- 
sembled a fighting fund—all with 
the object of forcing admission of 
Negro students into state-supported 
professional schools and “white” 
public-school systems. 


Failures of 1947. — The year 
was also marked by a number of 
failures. 

Schoolmen lost an opportunity to 
push through to approval federal 
aid to education—even though 
1947 was probably the most favor- 
able in a generation for such action. 

They failed to secure from the 
federal government a department 
for education. 

They failed to obtain their right- 
ful share of surplus property. 

They failed in their efforts to 
help Congress set up a permanent 
and expanded foreign-education 
program through the Voice of 
America and other means. 

But as the second session of Con- 
gress convened, educators renewed 
their efforts to turn these failures 
into 1948 successes. , 

Students Washington Visitors. — 
After a lapse of five war years, 
Washington is again blessed with 
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the visits of bright-eyed high-school 
and college students who come to 
their federal city to see the sights of 
history and the operation of gov- 
ernment. 

Most ambitious of the recent visi- 
tors was a 10-student group from 
Colgate University who came for 
a 30-day study and sight-seeing 
course. They scattered about the 
federal triangle of offices, inter- 
viewed officials, attended confer- 
ences, and got as “close to the 
operations of the bureaus as they 
would let us.” 

For one moment they held in 
their hands a package of $10,000 
bills freshly printed by the Bureau 
of Engraving; they heard the 
pounding gavel of Chairman 
Thomas of the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee as he battled 
with the alleged ‘‘subversive’’ screen 
writers from Hollywood; and they 
worked in the offices of their Con- 
gressmen for a few hours to get the 
feel of the burdens their lawmakers 
are Carrying. 

This spring Washington is ex- 
pecting the largest flood of high- 
school and college visitors in his- 
tory. But some school trips, though 
planned, may not take place. Some 
northern and western high schools 
and colleges will cancel their tours 
when they discover that Negro 
pupils are not able to stay in the 
same hotels and eat in the same 
restaurants with their white fellow 
students. “Jim Crow begins in the 
Nation’s Capital,” said the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Civil Rights. 
Pupils who had never heard of Jim 











Crow are finding him for the first 
time in their federal city. 


Books for War-Torn Countries. 
— Without too much ballyhoo the 
American Book Center, operating 
from the Library of Congress, has 
accumulated and sent abroad 114 
million technical and scientific vol- 
umes to war-hurt countries. Books, 
and some scientific periodicals, have 
gone primarily to China and the 
Philippines in the East and to 
Greece, Poland, Yugoslavia, Nor- 
way, and Belgium in Europe. 

Aside from providing office and 
storage space through the Library 
of Congress, the government did 
not spend a dollar on this program. 
Funds to hire a staff and ship the 
books came from private relief or- 
ganizations and from library 
groups. The books came primarily 
from colleges and universities. 

With funds now exhausted, the 
American Book Center may be dis- 
mantled. ‘But we have hardly be- 
gun to fill the vast gaps that exist 
in Asia’s and Europe’s technical li- 
braries,’” says Director Laurence J. 
Kipp. “Somebody, somehow, will 
have to carry on this program into 
1948,” 


Up-to-the-Moment Text. — The 
Brookings Institution in Washing- 
ton is made up of scholars and 
social scientists who turn out 
weighty tomes on economics, sociol- 
ogy, and foreign policy for the ex- 
pert. 

Last month the Institution turned 
textbook maker. It produced a study 
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guide for college students entitled 
“Major Problems of Foreign Pol. 
icy.’ What makes this text news js 
the ambitious plans announced in 
connection with it. 

Realizing that world events move 
rapidly, the Institution plans to 
revise the text completely each year 
and to provide monthly supple. 
ments. 

Second, faculty members using 
the text will be called to a yearly 
conference where they will meet the 
authors and the federal officials 
who make and administer policy 
for the country. 

Third, the text is no mere de. 
scription of problems. It tries to 
bring to the classroom the methods 
of analysis that are used in the U. 
S. State Department and other gov- 
ernment agencies which make for- 
eign policy. 

The text was inspired by the 
Marshall Plan—which is a shot 
way of saying that it was inspired 
by America’s expanding role in 
world affairs. As Uncle Sam plants 
one foot in Europe and the other in 


Asia—for how long no one knows | 


—he needs thousands of men and 
women trained to carry out his 
duties abroad. Some of these have 


to be top-notch experts. But large } 
numbers have to be sub-experts, | 
semi-experts, and just plain workes | 


who have a general understanding 
of foreign affairs. 


To date we have few such young [ 
men and women. The Brookings | 
Institution text, and the 50 colleges | 
who have agreed to use it in theit | 


classrooms, seek to fill that void. 
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DEATHS: 
Ralph Dorn Hetzel, president of 
Pennsylvania State College. 

James F. Shepard, president and 
founder of North Carolina College. 
H. T. Hunter, president, Western 
Carolina Teachers College. 

Paul D. Moody, former president 
of Middlebury, Vt., College. 


CHANGES IN THE SCHOOLS: 


Thomas B. Portwood has _ been 
named superintendent of the San 
Antonio, Tex., schools, succeeding 


I. E. Stutsman. 

New superintendent of schools at 
Rockford, Ill., is Palmer L. Ewing, 
formerly head of the Alton, III., sys- 
tem. 

Martin A. Helfer replaces Walter 
§. Wilson as superintendent of schools 
at Binghamton, N. Y. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 


Harold Spears, professor of educa- 
tion at Montclair, N. J., State Teach- 
ers College, has been named curricu- 
lum coordinator of the San Francisco, 
Calif., schools. 

W. H. Waite has resigned his posi- 
tion at the University of Omaha De- 
partment of Education to join the 
staff of the State Teachers College, 
Moorhead, Minn. 

Samuel Brownell has been named 
president of New Haven, Conn., 
Teachers College. 

New assistant dean and coordinator 
of research and service, Ohio State 
University College of Education, Co- 
lumbus, is Max R. Goodson, principal 
of Horace Mann-Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Chalmers O. Nelson has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of 
education, Mississippi State College 
for Women, Columbus. 

Harold W. Bernard, of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon School of Educa- 
tion, is now associate professor of 
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education at Reed College, Portland, 
Ore. 

Harold Saxe Tuttle, of the faculty 
of City College of New York, has 
joined the staff of the department of 
education, Lewis and Clark College, 
Portland, Ore. 

Glenn E. Barnett has been named 
assistant professor of education and 
director of the University Elementary 
School, University of California at 
Berkeley. 

L. A. Eubank, dean of ‘the Kirks- 
ville, Mo., State Teachers College, 
has been named associate professor of 
education, University of Missouri. 

J. Russell Broadhead, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., State College, has been 
named associate professor of educa- 
tion, Wayne University, Detroit. 

New dean of instruction at East 
Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, 
N. C., is Leo W. Jenkins. 

George B. Martin, of Berkeley, 
Calif., has been named professor of 
education and head of the department, 
Willamette University, Salem, Ore. 

Arthur K. Beik, professor of educa- 
tion, New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, has retired. 

Clifford Bishop, of the University 
of Colorado, is now head of the edu- 
cation department at Maryville, Mo., 
State Teachers College. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


Franklin R. Zeran, formerly of the 
U. S. Office of Education, has been 
named associate dean of the school 
of education, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis. 

Frank Campbell, formerly at Hend- 
rick Hudson High School, Montrose, 
N. Y., has been appointed supervisor 
of industrial arts, Bureau of Indus- 
trial and Technical Education, New 
York State Department of Education. 

Frederick H. Bair has been named 


‘chief of the Bureau of Curriculum 


Development, Division of Secondary 
Education, U. S. Office of Education. 














New National Commission 
ANNOUNCEMENT was _ recently 
made by John W. Studebaker, U. 
S. Commissioner of Education, of 
the establishment of a Commission 
on Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth “to advise the nation’s high 
schools on gearing their courses to 
meet the needs of the times.” Lead- 
ing authorities in secondary educa- 
tion have, recommended the estab- 
lishment of the commission, accord- 
ing to Dr. Studebaker. Its member- 
ship includes educators representing 
nine major educational organiza- 
tions as follows: 

Charles S. Wilkins, President, 
A and M College, Magnolia, Ark. 
—American Association of Junior 
Colleges. 

Benjamin H. Willis, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Yonkers. N. Y. 
—American Association of School 
Administrators. 

J. C. Wright, Washington, D. C. 
—American Vocational Association. 

Paul D. Collier, Director, Bureau 
of Youth Services, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Hartford, Conn. 
—wNational Association of High- 
School Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction. 

Francis L. Bacon, Principal, 
Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Ill.—National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. 

M. D. Mobley, Director, Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education, State 
Department of Education, Atlanta, 
Ga.—National Association of State 
Directors for Vocational Education. 

Rev. Bernardine Myers, Presi- 
dent, Secondary-School Depart- 
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ment, National Catholic Education. | their 
al Association, c/o Fenwick High tion 
School, Oak Park, Ill—Nationa | jum 
Catholic Welfare Conference. valu 
Dean M. Schweickhard, Com. proa 
missioner of Education, St. Paul } will 
Minn.—National Council of State prob 
School Officers. ity, 
Marcella Lawler, State Depatt- ling! 
ment of Education, Olympia, } to r 
Wash.—National Education Asso- sour 
ciation. boas 
Plans of the Commission call for girls 
provision of guidance in such 
down-to-earth subjects as home and § Mel 


family life, job hunting, budget § AT 


ing, use of leisure time, under. 


standing of the necessity and dig. — Con 
nity of all types of labor, civic re | Den 
sponsibilities, and related area, | Wa: 


“Too many of our young peopl} O 


are receiving an obsolete educ- 

tion in the high schools,” said Dr. [chai 
Studebaker. “‘Evidence, mounting | Dea 
rapidly since the war, shows that | ver: 
our secondary education prepares | vice 
young people for colleges and for . new 
the skilled trades. But it is not sep 
adequate for the vast multitudes of |) had 
our youth who are destined for the | autl 


numerous occupations that do not f 194 
require a long period of me of 








training, but who do require af 
exteusive period of general educa ’ 
tion. E 

“Today there are some 3,000,000 § 
boys and girls who cannot see tha § 











school is getting them anywhere, — Uni 
and about half of them have quit) Pu 
school altogther,” Dr. Studebaker [01 
stated. “It will be the task of the) by 
new commission to help the nf the 

rec 





tion’s high schools to surmount 
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their serious limitations. The solu- 
tion lies in broadening the curricu- 
lum so that all youth will find 
values in the school. This ap- 
proach, keyed to realistic needs, 
will make a frontal attack on such 
problems as youthful irresponsibil- 
ity, lack of social concern, and de- 
linquency. Moreover, it will help 
to release the richest field of re- 
sources of which a democracy can 
boast-—the talents of its boys and 
girls.” 


Melby Commission Head 

At a recent meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the National 
Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy through Education, 
Washington, D. C., Dean Ernest 
O. Melby, School of Education, 
New York University, was elected 
chairman; and Harold Benjamin, 
Dean, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, was named 
vice-chairman. Dr. Benjamin is a 
new member of the Commission, 
replacing Dr. Alonzo Myers, who 
had served as chairman since the 
authorization of the commission in 
1941. Miss Rose Muckley, teacher 





cif & 


uca: 


of Minneapolis, Minn., and Miss 


' Mozelle Causey of Greensboro, N. 


C., are new members of the Cofn- 


© mission. 










| Educational Exchange Program 

| Under Way 

» Pians for operation of the educa- 
| tional exchange program authorized 
| by the Fulbright Act were made at 
| the first meeting in Washington 


recently of the Board of Foreign 
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Scholarships appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman under terms of the 
act, the State Department reports. 
The board requested that the In- 
stitute of International Education, 
the U. S. Office of Education, and 
the Conference Board of the Asso- 
ciated Research Councils be asked 
to assume responsibility for select- 
ing American students, teachers, 
professors, and research workers to 
receive awards for study abroad. 
It is hoped that a limited number 
of persons may be selected to go 
abroad by the beginning of the 
1948 school year. Under the pro- 
visions of the act, grants to Amer- 
icans may include travel, tuition, 
maintenance, and other incidental! 
costs as long as these can be paid 
for in the currency of the country 
to which the scholar goes. In se- 
lecting persons to receive grants, 
veterans of World Wars I and Il 
will be given preference, and study 
grants, in general, will be awarded 
to students on the graduate level. 
The act also permits the sending of 
American specialists and teachers 
abroad to instruct in foreign schools 
and to participate in all types of 
enterprises through foreign schools. 


AASA to Meet at Atlantic City 
UNDER the general theme of “The 
Expanding Role of Education,” the 
national convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Admin- 
istrators at Atlantic City, February 
21-26, will feature several general 
sessions and a series of afternoon 
‘discussion groups which will con- 
sider the following topics: 








Monday, Feb. 23: implications 
of the armed services program; the 
schoolboard and the superintend- 
ent; planning the building pro- 
gram; report of the President's 
commission on higher education; 
the superintendent’s role in inter- 
group education; sharing with 
teachers and others in planning pro- 
grams and policies; citizenship edu- 
cation; year-round school program; 
problems ahead in vocational edu- 
cation; serving atypical children; 
the improvement of instruction. 

Tuesday, Feb. 24: what shall we 
teach about UN and Unesco?; tax- 
ation problems and teachers’ sal- 
aries; “The Expanding Role of 
Education” —yearbook discussion; 
professionalizing the superintend- 
ency; contests and the educational 
program; new trends in health edu- 
cation; effective public relations; re- 
organization of school districts; re- 
ligious instruction; education for 
the age of aerial transport; written 
examinations for teacher selection. 

Wednesday, Feb. 25: relating 
teacher salaries to competency; 
school housing and rising costs; 
pros and cons of universal military 
training; issues in federal aid; ‘‘Ed- 
ucation for All American Chil- 
dren”; issues in secondary educa- 
tion; problems in intermediate and 
county-school units; visual aids; 
educational possibilities of radio; 
work-experience programs; adult 
education. 

An exhibit of building plans and 
models will be featured at the con- 
vention under the sponsorship of 
the 1949 Yearbook Commission. 
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College Enrolments at All-Time 
High 

COLLEGE and university enrolments 
reached almost 2,300,000 during 
the fall of 1947, according to the 
annual enrolment survey of the 
U. S. Office of Education. Returns ! 
from substantially all of the m. 
tion’s 1778 institutions of higher 
education reveal an enrolment ap. 
proximately 1,000,000 higher than 
the peak prewar registrations. The 
figures are up 11 percent over the 
fall of 1946. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

February 8-15, Negro History 
Week. 

February 15-18, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum De 
velopment, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

February 19-21, American As 
sociation of Teachers Colleges, At 
lantic City, N. J. 

February 21-25, National Assoc: 
ation of Secondary-School Princ § 
pals, Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 21-26, American As § 
sociation of School Administrator, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 7 

February 22-29, American Broth F 
erhood Week. : 

March 22-25, NEA Departmen F 
of Higher Education, Chicago, Ill. 

April 17-22, Music Educator | 4 
National Conference, Det roit,® i 
Mich. : 
April 19-23, American Assoc fl 











ation of Health, Physical Education, 


and Recreation, Kansas City, Mo. | 

July 5-9, Representative As | 
sembly, National Education Ass 
ciation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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_=== New Books 


Manual of Child Psychology. Leon- 
ard S. Carmichael, editor. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1946. 1000 pp. $6.00. 
Advanced-level textbook contributing 

to a knowledge of both child and gen- 

eral psychology. Each chapter is written 
by an authority in that particular field. 

The first chapter, “Methods of Child 

Psychology,” is by John E. Anderson; 

chapter 2, ‘““The Onset and Early De- 

velopment of Behavior” is the editor's 
contribution. Other titles are “Animal 

Infancy,” by Ruth M. Cruikshank; ‘The 

Neonate,” by Karl C. Pratt; ‘‘Physical 

Growth,” by Helen Thompson; “The 

Ontogenesis of Infant Behavior,” by 

Arnold Gesell; ‘Maturation of Be- 

havior,” by Myrtle B. McGraw; ‘‘Learn- 

ing in Children,” by Norman L. Nunn; 

“Measurement of Mental Growth in 

Childhood,’’ Florence L. Goodenough; 

“Language Development in Children,” 

Dorothea McCarthy; “Environmental! In- 

fluences on Mental Development,” by 

Harold E. Jones; “The Adolescent,” by 

Wayne Dennis; ‘‘Research on Primitive 

Children,” by Margaret Mead; ‘‘Charac- 

ter Development in Children,” by Ver- 

non Jones; “Emotional Development,” 
by Arthur T. Jersild; “Behavior and 

Development as a Function of the 

Total Situation,” by Kurt Lewin; ‘The 

Feeble-Minded Child,” by Edgar A. 

Doll; “Gifted Children,” by Catherine 

Cox Miles; “Psychological Sex Differ- 

ences,” by Lewis M. Terman. Each 

chapter contains an extensive bibilogra- 
phy. A very complete index adds to the 
usefulness of the volume. 


Unseen Harvests. Claude M. Fuess 
and Emory S. Basford, editors. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1947. 673 pp. $5.00. 


“An anthology without any basic 
system, and certainly with no continuity 
or cumulativeness,” state the authors, 
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who have examined the literature and 
gathered together the remarks of many 
people on education. The result is a 
pleasing collection that is frankly in- 
tended as recreational reading for per- 
sons interested in education. There are 
excerpts from such essayists and phi- 
losophers as Charles Lamb, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Irwin Edman, and 
George Santayana; James Thurber, 
Stephen Leacock, and others represent 
the humorists and satirists; the biogra- 
phies and memoirs of men like Clarence 
Darrow, Edward Gibbon, and Horace 
Dutton Taft have contributed  selec- 
tions; there are scenes from Goodbye, 
Mr. Chips, Of Human Bondage, Nich- 
olas Nickleby. Educators and laymen 
alike should find this anthology inter- 
esting. 


Handbook for Discussion Leaders. 
J. Jeffery Auer and Henry Lee 
Ewbank. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1947. 113 pp. 
$1.75. 
“Americans always like to talk 

things over,” say the authors. “Dis- 

cussion .... is as American as Patrick 

Henry, as old as the taverns of Boston 

where we planned the Revolution, and 

as up to date as the Town Meeting of 
the Air.” Discussion is, in short, the 
most democratic of procedures. This 
concise handbook deals with all the 
steps for effective “group thinking.” 
In “How Do You Get Under Way?” 
the authors include suggestions for 
planning a meeting, from analyzing the 
group and choosing the form and topic 
for discussion to creating interest and 
publicizing the meeting. The second 
main section “What's the Leader's 

Job?” sets forth the general qualifi- 

cations of the leader; the role of the 


. leader in such situations. as chairman 


of a committee, in a panel discussion, 
in a symposium, a lecture, a debate, 
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a forum. ‘What Have You Accom- 
plished?” deals with evaluating the 
discussion, suggesting what the leader 
should or should not expect from a 
discussion and including as well the 
criterions of a good discussion. In the 
appendix are lists of reference ma- 
terials for discussions and on discus- 
sion leadership. 


Fundamental Education. Report of 
a Special Committee to the Pre- 
paratory Commission of Unesco. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1947. 305 pp. $2.50. 

This book is a study of the problem 
of teaching more than half the world’s 
people to read and write. Among the 
more specific questions considered by 
the committee were the matter of con- 
tent of fundamental education, the role 
of the government in providing such 
fundamental education, the language 
and reading material to be used, and 
how to motivate illiterates to learn. Ex- 
cerpts from the reports of many educa- 
tional experts are included. The final 
chapter, “Suggested Lines of Action,” 
sets forth possible steps for Unesco in 
providing fundamental education. 


Stories to Remember. ‘Wonder 
and Laughter,” for grade 4; 
“Dreaming and Daring,” for 
grade 5; “High Road to Glory,” 
for grade 6. Elizabeth H. Ben- 
nett, Mabel B. Dowse, and Maty 
D. Edmonds. New York: Silver 
Burdett Co., 1947. $1.56 each. 
Each of these books contains a varied 

selection of poems and stories. There 

are folk tales, including fairy tales, 
fables, and myths, legends, and hero 
stories. Some of them have long been 
favorites of the younger set, while 
others have only recently been trans- 
lated into English. The fourth-grade 
reader, for example, contains folk tales 


from 16 different countries. Along with — 
these older stories are more modern 
ones, some of them fanciful and some 
of them realistic. The books are well 
illustrated, and teachers’ guides for 
each are available at sixty cents, 


Education and World Tragedy.” 
Howard Mumford Jones. Cam. — 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. 178 pp. 
$2.50. 


What does education have to offer a | 


world uneasy about its future? The @ 


author, after closely examining contem- 
porary educational theory, proposes a 
major reorganization of educational pat- 
terns, particularly at the graduate level, © 
Among other things, he advocates that 
college study should include vocational | 
or professional training for all, the 
study of science in its applications to— 
our industrial society, the workings of © 
representative government, Russia and } 
the Orient, and personal relationships. | 
The author also calls for a revamping | 
of the graduate-school training of col 
lege professors. 


The School in the American Social 
Order. Newton Edwards and 
Herman G. Richey. Boston, 
Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Coy; 
1947. 862 pp. $5.00. 
Although educators themselves com? 

tribute to reforms in the schools, the 

real dynamics of educational change & 
in the social forces operating in societys 

Hence the history of education in aay 

period, to be properly understood, mus 

be viewed against the background 6 

the whole development of the times 

This book is a history of educé 

tion in America from colonial ti 

but particular attention is devoted t 

modern times so as to enable edué 

tors to develop the complete and rea 
istic view of society which is necess 

if they are to train youth properly. | 
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ATOMIC ENERGY for ENDURING PEAC 
TWO C F N T S Medical Uses of Atomic Energy is the 


an article in the ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Professor Robley D. Evans of Massachuss 
Institute of Technology. : 





~~ 


Dr. Evans’ article shows that through mi 
advances alone atomic energy has saved | 
lives than were snuffed out by the bom 
The subject of atomic energy reminds us th 
pupils in our schools have the right to 
out of textbooks which tell of atomic develo 
ment. Such textbooks can be found in Physi 
and Chemistry. 






THE SCHOOL DOLLAR 


WILL PROVIDE NEW 
FRESH TEXTBOOKS 
THROUGHOUT 






Not only in Science, but in Geography, 
Social Studies and Mathematics, young Ame 
can pupils have the right to study from new books which have the latest developments 
the subject. Such books are available. 


A complete equipment of new textbooks costs less than 2 percent of each school dolla 
Pretended economies reducing textbook purchases save only a very small sum at th 
cost of impaired results for the pupils. 


Textbooks and teaching are a team, each necessary to the other. Let us have the be 


of both. 


BELOW ARE LISTED A FEW OF THE TEXTBOOKS IN IMPORTANT SUBJECTS WHICR, 


ARE AVAILABLE TO YOUNG PUPILS OF AMERICA: 


&~ 
Stull-Hatch Pestwar Geographies Wood and Carpenter's Our Environment 
Quinian Basal Primary Readers A Complete Modern Sclence Series 
Rainbow Readers, Adventures in Sclence Brownlee’s Elements of Chemistry 
Adventures in English, New Language Books Fuller, Brownlee and Baker's Physis 
Adventures in Language, Activity Notebooks Smallweod's Elements of Blology 
. ee Se eas amen ang sta Stein's Refresher Arithmetic 
9 ze 
Townsend's Our America The New Mathematics Series 
Hughés’ Making of Teday'’s World Edgerton and Carpenter's Algebres 
West end Wes?'s History Series Chardenel Textbooks in French 
Global Geography for High Schools Smith-Thompson's First Year Latin 


mY 








Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicage Atlanta Dallas San 
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